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‘* Veterinary Jurisprudence ’’ 


E. W. LITTLE, B.L., M.R.C.V.S. 
DUBLIN 


HIsTorRY 

Veterinary Jurisprudence may be defined as 
the Science of Law as applied to domestic 
animals, but it has a wider interpretation and 
includes the special application of the Law by 
the Veterinary Profession. It could, therefore, 
shortly be expressed as “ The legal knowledge 
required of a veterinary surgeon.” 

In the very earliest times, when man was in 
au primitive state, the only class of property 
Was the flocks and herds of the clan or faniily 
Which were grazed in common, and. their 
owners lived a more or Jess wandering life, as 
they followed their stock from one grazing to 
another. When the people became more 
humerous, certain territories were grazed by 
the stock of a certain clan or family. At a 
later period, individuals owned, or were con- 
fined to a certain specified area of land. It 
will be readily seen that with the progress of 
mankind, the first rules or laws were evolved, 
dealing with their one. property — livestock. 
Consequently, the early laws in all countries 
mainly concerned their livestock, and the ad- 
vantages and responsibilities of such owner- 
ship. 

In this connection, I may mention § that 
records are available, showing the great an- 
tiquity of these laws and the Veterinary Pro- 
fession, as you will see in the Historical Preface 
of the Register of the Royal College. The 
“ Doctor of Oxen and Asses” is referred to in 
the Laws of Hammurabi (2100 B.c.) and 
treatises on Horses were written by Simon 
of Athens and Nenophon. 

It is interesting to examine some of the 
ancient records of our own country, and see 
what was the position then concerning Veterin- 
ary Jurisprudence. 

The only records I have been able to consult 
are the Brehon Laws, which contain a really 
extraordinary amount of detail concerning the 
ownership of animals and the advantage and 
responsibility attached thereto, and part of 
which go very far back into the very dawn of 
our country’s history, for they were established 
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when our Patron Saint, St. Patrick arrived here 
with the Light of Christianity in the Fifth 
Century. These laws as they have been handed 
down to us from that time are particularly 
interesting, as although in existence for cen- 
turies before St. Patrick, they were codified by 
him with the assistance of the leading jurists 
in Ireland at that time, so that these laws 
embody the views of St. Patrick himself. 

Long before St. Patrick’s time the cattle 
were driven through the fires of Baal at Beal- 
taine each year as a protection against disease. 
It is possible that some early priest .of Baal 
conceived the theory that some diseases of 
animals were due to ticks, which would con- 
sequently be destroyed when the herds were 
driven through the fires. In this 2onnection it 
is quite extraordinary what knowledge primitre 
peoples had of the progress and vure of some 
of the diseases of which present-day scicntists 
have only comparatively recently discovered the 
cause and the correct treatment. In further 
reference to the measures taken by these peoples 
to combat disease, I may mention that King 
Howell of Wales, Aa.p. 940, promulgated the 
first laws connected with diseases of animals 
(in these countries). Among the many excel- 
lent laws may be found the following interest- 
ing reference to sheep scab: ‘“ The seller of 
sheep ought to be liable for warranty in the 
case of scab from the feast of All Saints to 
the Kalends of April, i.e., from the 1st Novem- 
ber to Ist of April. The buyer shall not put 
the sheep where sheep that have had scab have 
been until the place has been isolated for seven 
years.” This is a most extraordinary record, 
as recent research has discovered that sheep 
scab may be latent during the summer months, 
and spread rapidly during the winter. 

The references in the Brehon Laws are in- 
teresting on the Laws of Warranty, in relation, 
for example, to such matters as the responsi- 
bility of the owner of a horse in a fair for 
damage it may do to anyone ; the responsibility 
of him who borrows a horse as to damage it 
may do, and his liability for over-riding ; regu- 
lations as to tying dogs ; trespass of dogs, 
‘attle, horses, and swine ; also regulations con- 
cerning the muzzling of dogs which attack, 
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There were rules for compensation for damage 
to teats and udders of cows ! Indeed, there is 
hardly a matter concerning Ownership and con- 
trol of «stock that is not dealt with. 

Moreover, mention is made of “ Lawful and 
Unlawful Physicians ” reveals the existence of 
the problem of quackery even in those early 
days. 


Tue RoyaL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 

To come to nore recent times, let us consider 
the powers that the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons have secured through the several 
Charters and Acts and the obligations that 
these instruments have placed upon that Col- 
lege and its Members. 

In 1791 a Veterinary College was established 
in London, and in Edinburgh in 18238. It may be 
vf interest to know the Royal Dublin Society 
attempted to establish a veterinary college in 
Hawkins Street, Dublin, in 1796, but apparently 
the project never came to fruition. No doubt 
the troubled times of 1798 and the subsequent 
Act of Union were responsible. The London 
and Edinburgh Colleges continued to teach and 
grant Certificates of Competency to practise the 
Veterinary Art until 1844, in which year by 
Royal Charter, the graduates of these two 
schools were formed into a body Corporate 
known as the “ Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons,” and had power to make provision 
for the government of the profession, to 
appoint a Council, ete. and to appoint 
Examiners, the first examination being held 
in Edinburgh in = 1844. By this Charter 
Veterinary Surgery is constituted a Profession. 
In 1881 the Veterinary Surgeons Act) was 
passed, which prohibited unregistered persons 
from describing themselves as Veterinary Sur- 
geons. The Act of 1920, provided for the pay- 
ment of a fee of £1 1s. Od, for all registered 
practitioners in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. <A further Act of 1931) ratifies an 
pgreement made with the Irish Free State pro- 
viding for Examination of Students at the 
Dublin College and the payment of Annual fees 
by the Free State Members, 

It will be seen that the Royal College must 
see that students are properly instructed in the 
Arts of Veterinary Surgery, and also that those 
registered have satisfied the Examiners that 
they are competent to practise these Arts, and 
in return the State protects the Profession by 
making it illegal for those persons not so quali- 
fied to represent themselves as Veterinary Sur- 
gzeons., 

The Council of the Royal College has a very 
important and grave responsibility to see that 
none but those who have a good standard of gen- 
eral education and so are able to take advantage 
of the teaching. are allowed into the Colleges. 
To indicate the progress that has been made 
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in recent years, and that the Council has kej:1 
well abreast of the’ times, keeping an = ever- 
watchful eye upon the education of its students, 
one has only to remember that it is not many 
years ago when the Course was only three 
years, It was increased to four, and now it is 
a five years course, being of the same duration 
as that for students of human medicine. The 
results of this progressive policy have been 
shown in Great) Britain recently, where the 
Government has recognised the value of the 
profession jin a@ manner not equalled in any 
other country. The College at Camden Town 
has been remodelled at a cost of a quarter 
of a million, and to-day is the best equipped 
in the world ; at its recent opening the Head 
of the State, King George, with his Minister 
responsible for the livesteck industry, were pre- 
sent to wish the good work of the British Veter 
inary Profession God speed. 

in view of the value of our livestock industry 
aud the intimate connection between this indus- 
try and that of Great Britain, it is of the ut 
ost importance that the equipment of our 
College and the facilities for training our 
students should be at least as good as those to 
be found elsewhere, 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE VETERINARY SURGEON 
TowarRps THOSE Wo EmMpLoy Him 

In membership of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons there is an implied contract to 
serve the public, and this duty to the public 
was shown recently in the case before Judge 
Langman, at Gainsborough County Court, where 
a farmer on being sued by a veterinary surgeon 
for fees for attending a cow that died, counter- 
claimed for £25 for alleged negligence in that 
the veterinary surgeon delayed in attending. 
It would appear that the veterinary surgeon 
got his decree and the farmer’s claim for £25 for 
negligence was not proceeded with. From the 
evidence, the veterinary surgeon had to prove 
that he attended as soon as he could and carried 
out the correct treatment, on both of which 
points he was severely cross-examined. While 
there is no obligation on the veterinary surgeon 
to attend, if he agrees to do so it should be 
without unnecessary delay, according to the 
urgency of the case. A further responsibilits 
is placed upon the veterinary surgeon in respect 
of the issue of Certificates either as regards 
examination for soundness, or in reference to the 
tuberculin test. In the former case, a sale wil! 
be entirely dependent on the Certificate ; there- 
fore the veterinary surgeon should be most care 
ful that his signature decs not appear on any 
Certificate, except after the most careful exai- 
ination. 

It too frequently happens that when a veter- 
inary surgeon is called to an owner’s premiscs 
on account of sudden deaths or unexplained 
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iujuries to stock, it is suggested that the hap- 
penings are malicious in origin, In these cases 
the veterinary surgeon must exercise great care 
in carrying out any investigations, and make 
notes at the time. He should search diligently 
for a natural cause of the trouble before con- 
cluding that human agency has played any part, 
und if there is direct evidence cf such = the 
owner should be instructed to inform the local 
gardai (police). It is surprising what a number 
of owners, meeting sudden‘losses or injuries in 
their stock, immediately jump to the conclu- 
sion that it is a case of malicious injury, and 
expect an immediate opinion from their veter- 
inary surgeon who, if he is wise, will be 
extremely cautious before committing himself. 
There are few veterinary surgeons who have 
not had experiences of dozens of such cases 
which, after careful investigation, are found 
simple and easy to explain. 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 

The Diseases of Animals Acts were first in- 
troduced in 1869 to prevent the spread of con- 
tugious disease among animals and provide for 
its suppression. 

These and various Acts subsequently passed 
from time to time, are now consolidated by the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 and 1935, to- 
gether with the various orders made thereunder 
by the British Government and also those made 
by the Free State Government. The execution 
of these Acts is cntrusted to Central and Local 
Authorities—the Central Authority here being 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Local 
Authorities the Councils of each County or 
County Borough, 

The Department of Agriculture has power 
from time to time to make such orders, within 
the provisions of the Act, as it thinks fit for the 
prevention and checking of disease. It is obli- 
vatory on owners of animals to report animals 
affected with disease to the local gardai, who 
in turn report to the Local Authority and the 
Department of Agriculture. The’ diseases 
scheduled are : cattle plague, pleuropneumonia, 
foot-and-mouth disease, swine fever, sheep pox, 
sheep scab, parasitic mange, tuberculosis, an- 
thrax, glanders, rabies, epizootic abortion and 
epizootic lymphangitis, 

Of the above diseases, the following are in- 
cluded in the Animals (Notification of Disease) 
(Ireland) Order of 1919 : Cattle plague, con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, swine fever, sheep pox, sheep scab, an- 
thrax, epizootic lymphangitis, rabies, glanders, 
and parasitic mange. 

In case of Compulsory Slaughter, compensa- 
tion, in varying proportions, is paid out of public 
funds in respect of the following diseases : 
Cattle plague,  pleuropneumonia,  foot-and- 





mouth disease, swine fever, sheep pox, glanders, 
and tuberculosis, 
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Further, the Departinent of Agriculture has 
made orders controlling : Transport of live- 
stock, horses, asses and mules, and poultry by 
road, rail and sea ; methods and places for the 
examination of stock for export ; feeding of 
animals before and during transport ;  provi- 
sions for sheep dipping, the control of dogs to 
prevent worrying of stock, etc. : the prohibition 
of importation of materials and animals likely 
to introduce disease, the importation and ex- 
port of animals, and the Compulsory Dressing 
of Animals in (Warble Fly) Treatment of Cattle 
Order. 

All these Acts and Orders concern the 
veterinary surgeon either directly or indirectly. 
Those holding appointments under the many 
Acts and Orders—to ensure a clean meat and — 
inilk supply, the ante- and post-mortem examin- 
ation of swine for the bacon curing industry, 
and the examination carried out by the = In- 
spectors of the Ministry of Agriculture, both at 
our ports and in the field—havye a responsibility 
to see that in every case these examinations are 
conducted with all care, supported by a thor- 
ough knowledge of the animal or animal pro- 
ducts concerned and the Acts and Orders 
governing the particular matter under = con- 
sideration. 

THe SPECIAL OBLIGATIONS THAT THE VETERINARY 
SURGEON IS UNDER TO ENSURE THAT NO ANIMAL 
SUFFERS UNNECESSARILY 
The Veterinary Profession in Ireland has rea- 
son to take a particular interest in the question 
of cruelty to animals as, in the first place, the 
pioneer of all legislation for the Protection of 
Animals was a very famous Irishman, Richard 
Martin, M.P., of Ballinahinch, Co. Galway, 
known as “ Humanity Dick” and the founder 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Richard Martin was a 
member of the Irish Parliament in College 
Green, but it was after the Act of Union in the 
British House of Commons that his activities on 
behalf of dumb animals résulted in the placing 
on the Statute Book of the First Act to make 
cruelty to animals a punishable offence. It may 
not be out of place here to mention a few facts 
about this extraordinary nan, Richard Martin 
was born in Galway in 1754, his family being 
one of the 12 Tribes, He had an estate of 200,000 
acres, and in 1821, when he introduced his Bill, 
he was 67 years of age. Now in 1821 cruelty 
to both man and beast was so prevalent that it 
Was encountered without protest. About 180 
crimes remained Capital ; the state of even 
the asylums for the insane was appalling; 
executions were carried out in public and it was 
not until this year that the flogging of women 
at the tail of a cart was abolished. It is posi- 
tively amazing that in spite of the condition of 
public opinion, such as T have indieated, he was 

able to secure this legislation, 
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Richard Martin, fearing that his Act would 
become a dead letter—as indeed it would have 
done had it not been for his personal and prac- 
tical exertions—remained a whole hot summer 
in London and sought out cases of cruelty, the 
perpetrators of which he himself prosecuted. 

When we claim, as veterinary surgeons, to 
be the leaders in the campaign to eradicate dis- 
ease from animals and the authorities as to 
what is, and what is not, cruelty and, further- 
more, remember that the pioneer in this work 
was our fellow countryman, we should, I think, 
be particularly interested in the effort to pre- 
vent unnecessary cruelty and endeavour in re- 
spect of either the movement of animals, or 
their slaughter for human use, to see that no 
unnecessary suffering should result. In this 
connection, when asked to give expert evidence 
in cases of cruelty, where the case is one in 
which the act complained of is repugnant to the 
finer human instincts, and where we can only 
hazard an opinion that the animal did not 
suffer, we should be inclined to give the benefit 
of the doubt to the animal. 

I should like to take this opportunity to re- 
cord the fact that the humane slaughtering of 
animals is now practically universal in the Free 
State, the humane killer being exclusively used 
in the City of Dublin, and we should be proud 
to know that this very satisfactory state of 
affairs is due to the Chief Veterinary Officer for 
the City of Dublin, Mr. P. F. Dolan. 

In connection with the question of cruelty to 
animals there are two very important Acts of 
Parliament to which I should like to refer :— 

First, The Protection of Animals Act, 1911. 
This is quite a comprehensive Act, and recog- 
nises the veterinary surgeon as the authority 
in cases of dispute as to whether or not it 
would be cruelty to keep an animal alive. 

Section I. defines and enumerates what shall 
constitute cruelty, and in (a) of the same sec- 
tion mentions the “omission of any Act” to 
cause unnecessary suffering ; this would ifmply 
treatment if the animal was suffering from any 
painful disease or had been so injured as to be 
suffering and so necessitate treatment, 

From this it is to be inferred that such suffer- 
ing animals are entitled to treatment or a pain- 
less death whether their owners can afford to 
pay or not. Consequently the veterinary pro- 
fession in the Free State has here an oppor- 
tunity for charitable work of great importance 
in providing free treatment for the sick animals 
of the poor. In view of Sections 46 and 47 
of The Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1931, we are 
the only persons allowed to practise Veterinary 
Surgery or Medicine ; therefore we have placed 
upon ourselves the responsibility of providing 
free treatment for the sick animals of the poor, 
which charitable work is being well carried out 
in our cities, particularly the City of Dublin, 
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but the organisation of such work in country 
districts and smaller towns has not received 
from the Veterinary Profession the attention 
that it deserves. It should not be too much 
to hope that every veterinary surgeon's pre- 
nlises throughout the country should be a dis 
pensary where any suffering animal, whose 
owner is too poor to pay, could receive treat- 
ment, and I believe that the public of the Free 
State would generously support such a scheme 
if it were properly organised, so as not to place 
an undue burden on the veterinary practitioner. 
I am fully aware that many of our members 
earry out this work without fee or reward or 
any recognition whatever, but consider it would 
be entirely to the advantage of the profession 
if this system were more extensively organised. 
The value to the community of the dogs and 
cats of the poor is not fully recognised. It is 
these animals — born hunters — living in the 
poorer parts of our cities, that keep down the 
numbers of rats and mice, which cause an enor- 
mous amount of damage, and if allowed to in- 
crease would become a serious menace to the 
community. The health of these dogs and cats 
is of vital concern to those owning valuable 
pets, as disease in these more or less free 
animals, would be a serious danger to their 
more valuable connections among the canine 
and feline aristocracy ; consequently the health 
of the poor people’s pets is of vital concern to 
all animal owners, 

I am informed that a system of providing free 
treatment for the sick animals‘of the poor by 
veterinary surgeons in Great Britain has been 
organized on these lines in conjunction with 
Societies interested in animal welfare, and there 
is no reason why some such system could not 
be organised here. 

In (e) of this same Section the veterinary 
surgeon is again referred to, in that no animal 
shall be subjected to any operation which is 
performed without due care and humanity, 
thus safeguarding the animal from the = un- 
qualified quack. 

Section (7) provides for the feeding of 
animals in pounds; where the animal is left 
without food or water for six hours, any mem- 
ber of the public may enter and provide food 
and water. 

Section (8) prohibits the placing of poison, 
otherwise than sown seed or grain, on any land 
except for destroying rats and mice; in such 
case reasonable precaution must be made. to 
keep dogs, cats, and fowls therefrom, 

Section (9) prohibits use of dogs for draught. 

Section (10) provides for the inspection of 
spring traps at least once daily. 

Section (11) gives power to gardai to order 
the painless destruction of any injured animal, 
and if the owner refuses assent a veterinary 
surgeon’s opinion is required. 
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Section (12): under this Section a veterinary 
surgeon is to be called where treatment is re- 
quired. 

The first schedule, which refers to Section (5) 
Knackers, provides that animals shall be 
slaughtered with as little suffering as possible, 
be fed and watered, and that slaughtering shall 
not be carried out in the presence of animals 
awaiting slaughter. No person under 16 years 
of age shall be permitted to witness the 
slaughtering. 

Animals (Anaesthetics) Act, 1919.—This is one 
of the most important Acts for the Protection 
of Animals from the misguided activities of the 
uninitiated. It specifies what operations (on 
horses, bovines, dogs, and cats) must be per- 
formed under general anaesthetics and what 
operations must be performed under a_ local 
anaesthetic of sufficient power to prevent the 
animal feeling pain, when a general anaesthetic 
is not used. 

The penalties are a fine not exceeding £5 for 
first offence, and £25 for second offence. 

In this connection our President has demon- 
strated the operation of dishorning cattle over 
one month by local anaesthetic, which will cer- 
tainly be a great improvement on the use of a 
general anaesthetic for such an operation, and I 
am sure this meeting would like to know if any 
progress has been made in securing an amend- 
ment of the present Act to provide for this al- 
teration. 

Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1931.—This Act 
inainly concerns the registering of Veterinary 
Surgeons in the Free State: it provides 
machinery for placing names on the register 
and also for removing those of veterinary sur- 
geons who have been guilty of unprofessional 
conduct. 

The most important Sections are 46 (which 
is so worded as to safeguard the community 
from quacks), and 47, which effectively pre- 
vents the activities of certain organisations. 

The Act provides for the payment by the 
veterinary surgeon in the Free State of the 
sum of two guineas for Registration, and for the 
payment of one guinea to the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. for each person on the Trish Register. 





THE Courts 
WITNESSES’ ‘FEES. (Professionol 
|Garratt: Order or Costs, 1932, p. 75. 
High Courts.—If residing within five miles 
or ten miles of railway available for three- 


Men) 


quarters of distance, £1 11s. 6d. per day; 
if heyond that distance — not exceeding 


£4 14s. 6d. per day. Reasonable travelling ex- 
penses actually paid may be allowed. 

District Court.—-A sum not exceeding £1 Is. 
in eases of Summary Jurisdiction. The Judge 
ay issue a writ against the goods of a party 
calling witness to pay this fee. 
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A day be allowed for travelling each 
Way. 

The fees allowed professional witnesses are 
to compensate them for time lost, and will be 
the same whether they are giving ordinary evi- 
dence or expert evidence. Such a witness can 
be otherwise remunerated for expert evidence, 
since the Taxing Master’s discretion in the way 
of measuring and qualifying fees is practically 
unlimited. 

The Taxing Master has given directions to 
increase the statutory allowance on special 
grounds, but must certify costs as such, An 
allowance for loss of time on the basis of salary 
of the witness should be made by way of re- 
coupment to the employer : there is the assump- 
tion that no deduction is made for salary for 
time lost. 

A solicitor is not personally liable for wit- 
hesses’ expenses, but he may make himself 
liable by expressed undertaking. 

Circuit Court witnesses’ expenses are 
thirds of the High Court. 

In addressing the Court, the following titles 
are used in the Free State :— 

High Court Judge—-* My Lord” ; Circuit 
Court—* Your Honour”, “ Your Lordship” ; 
District Court-—* Your Worship” or “ Sir” or 
* Justice.” 

In regard to acting in the capacity of an 
expert witness, deportment, dress, and be- 
haviour in court are important. Presiding 
Judges, in whatever Court, insist that their 
Courts be treated with respect, and are some- 
times rather critical of the bizarre dress of wit- 
nesses unaccustomed to the Courts. In cross- 
examination always address your remarks and 
answers to questions to the Bench or Presiding 
Judge, and not to the barrister or solicitor who 
is cross-examining. Make your answers as 
short as possible and to the point, and avoid 
being drawn into lengthy statements, as very 
important evidence may sometimes be dis- 
credited or overshadowed ,by a clever cross-ex- 
aminer dilating on some trivial slip on a matter 
that need never have been introduced. 


Discussion 


Mr. L. M. MAGer, Dunboyne, opening the dis- 
cussion on the paper, said it must really have 
been a labour of love for Mr. Little to write 
a paper on that subject. Apologising to the 
members present for having had only a short 


nay 


two- 


time in which to prepare his remarks, Mr. 
Magee said that the first extraordinary fact 


revealed by the paper was that veterinary sur- 
geons existed in 2,000 B.C. If veterinary surgeons 
existed then, perhaps there also existed a Veter- 
inary Medical Association. It was consoling to 
know that St. Patrick revised the rules. He 
further suggested that the cattle were driven 
through the fires in those days to “burn the 
divil out of them.” 

Mr. Magee, having referred to the Acts and 
Charters of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and the obligations which these placed 


Cc 
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on the College and its members, discussed the 
various Acts and Orders at present in force in 
connection with diseases of animals, transport 
of animals, meat and milk inspection, etc. 

He said he was very glad to see present that 
night Mr. Patrick Harnett, M.n.c.v.s., of the Local 
Government Department, the man who was 
principally responsible tor the drawing up of 
tne Milk and Dairies Act of 1935, an Act which 
was at present engaging much of the attention 
of all part-time veterinary inspectors. Mr. 
Magee discussed many of the provisions of this 
Act in connection with cowsheds, etc. He 
wondered what power one had to get a dairyman 
to alter his sheds to comply with the Act if 
the dairyman informed the inspector that he 
would in future keep his cows in the open. 

Mr. M. J. MacCiancy, Dublin, having thanked 
Mr. Little for his paper, said that amongst other 
matters the essayist had referred to the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894, which was intended to 
secure a two-fold object, viz., to prevent the 
spread of contagious animal diseases and_ to 
protect animals from unnecessary suffering dur- 
ing sea and inland transit. 

it might be stated that under the Transit of 
Animals Order, 1927, it was an offence against the 
Act of 1894, for an owner or consignor to permit 
an animal to be carried on a railway waggon 
or on a ship, if the animal was unfit for the 
journey, i.e., if owing to infirmity, illness, injury, 
fatigue or any other cause, it could not be 
carried without unnecessary suffering during the 
intended journey or voyage, or if the calving 
of a cow in a cattle truck or vessel or on landing 
was reasonably probable. 

Mr. MacClancy continued: “ The law relating 
to the carriage of livestock by rail and on sea 
was altered by the Railway Act of 1921. This 
Act enabled the Railway Rates Tribunal to settle 
the conditions under which livestock should be 
carried in a just and reasonable way. Since 
January, 1928, the rule is as follows: Apart from 
special contract, ‘merchandise (including live- 
stock) is carried on company’s risk conditions. 
But where an owner’s risk rate is in operation 
and the company is requested in writing to carry 
at that rate, owner’s risk conditions apply. 

“Practically all our cattle, sheep and pigs 
exported to Great Britain are carried at owner’s 
risk rates, which, of course, are lower than 
company’s risk rates. Horses are usually carried 
at company’s risk rates except brood mares 
which are carried at owner’s risk. Horse-dealers 
have special contract conditions. About ten 
vears ago about 50 per cent. of the animals 
carried on our ships were insured, now owing to 
better conditions of service only about 5 per cent, 
are insured.” 

Occasionally, in connection with the exporta- 
tion of horses to the Continent for slaughter, 
one met with animals affected with anchylosis 
of a joint or may be ringbone—and oftentimes 
a question might be asked in court as to whether 
a horse was suffering pain, or whether the 
lameness was mechanical in such cases. He had 
an experience on this matter when assisting a 
well-known practitioner in Birmingham over 20 
years ago. 

He was called out by an R.S.P.C.A. inspector 
to see a working horse going lame from ring- 
bone. He had no doubt after examining the 
limb that the animal was in pain, and he con- 
sidered it cruelty to work the horse. The 
animal belonged to a big firm, and when the 
case went into court, he was opposed by King’s 
Counsel and three eminent and experienced 
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veterinary surgeons who satisfied the Bench that 
it was mere mechanical lameness. The case 
was dismissed, but to this day he felt convinced 
that the horse in question was in pain. 

Another matterr brought to their notice by the 
Veterinary Council was the subject of tuberculin- 
testing. One might be asked to warrant a 
pedigree-bull or a herd of cows as tubercle-free. 
This was a matter of paramount importance to 
the profession and to the general community, 
and there should be no evidence of negligence 
in carrying out this test; the greatest care should 
be taken wnen issuing certificates, that they were 
accurate and gave a proper record of each animal 
examined, 

Professor J. J. O’CoNNoR, expressing apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Little’s interesting and instructive 
paper, said that he admired the orderly way in 
which the subject was dealt with, 

The material chosen for discussion was very 
appropriate at the present time when veterinary 
jurisprudence was a_ special subject on the 
syllabus of veterinary education. 

Mr. Little had given a very good synopsis of 
the legal questions concerning the veterinary 
profession and veterinary practice. It was very 
necessary that veterinary practitioners should be 
thoroughly aware of their liabilities. He believed 
that they did not always realise the risk they 
took when they were more or less careless or 
thoughtless in the details of their practice. 

Veterinary practitioners had met with acci- 
dents in the casting of horses through defect 
in the casting tackle which fortunately had no 
serious results. If, however, in such cases the 
animals were badly injured or the assistants 
at the operation received serious injury the 
veterinary surgeon would be liable for the 
damage done. 

Some owners were quick to prosecute a veter- 
inary surgeon for loss of an animal, on the 
ground that it was due to want of skill on his 
part, but when it could be shown that the 
practitioner took every reasonable precaution to 
avoid a mishap to the patient he was not liable 
for any accident that may happen. Hence the 
importance of the veterinary surgeon making 
sure not to neglect any detail in taking measures 
to avoid accidents with his patients. 

In the examination of horses as to soundness 
the veterinary surgeon had to be extremely 
careful to avoid being convicted of negligence 
if sued by an employer for failing to detect some 
defect in the animal. It was essential for the 
practitioner to have a method of examination 
whereby no important part of the procedure 
would be omitted. He was sure many of them 
remembered the case in which a_ veterinary 
surgeon was sued for ‘passing a horse sound 
which proved to be a grunter when the pur- 
chaser took the horse home. Damages were 
given against the veterinary surgeon for a large 
sum because he admitted that he did not try 
the horse with the stick: having galloped the 
horse and found him, as he thought, sound in 
wind, he did not think it necessary to do so. 

He would like to have heard more from Mr. 
Little on the law of warranty but he realised 
that the subject was such a large one that the 
essayist could not go deeply into any particular 
part of it. 

Mr. A. A. DONNELLY, Drogheda, having observed 
that the preparation of the paper must have 
entailed much research into legal matters, said 
how glad he was that Mr. Louis Magee had been 
secured to open the discussion. He had heard 
Mr. Magee perform this service in respect of 
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several papers, even going so far back as siudent 
days, and Mr. Magee nad, as usual, broached the 
subject in a racy and breezy style. 

He might term Mr. Little’s paper, covering as 
much ground as it did, a “Synopsis on Veter- 
inary Jurisprudence.” To the practitioner it 
brought home his liabilities to his clients and 
the necessity of using what might be termed 
thoroughness in dealing with and examining the 
various types of patients. Mr. Donnelly cited a 
recent case where a practitioner, omitting to 
carry out a certain item in the examination 
of a patient, might have involved himself in 
serious Consequences. 

Mr. P, A. M’Corry, Ballyconnell, expressed his 
indebtedness to Mr. Little for coming forward 
with a paper on that subject, which was a 
novelty to all of them. With the writer’s dual 
qualifications, no better man could be found to 
present a paper of that kind. 

Regarding the handling of cases where litiga- 
lion was intended, where two or more veterinary 
surgeons were engaged on a case, arrangements 
should be made to enable them to conduct their 
examination together, whether during the 
animal’s life or more particularly at a_post- 
mortem examination. The findings of these. 
points of agreement and points of disagreement- 
should be put in writing and be signed by each 
veterinarian and a true copy retained for court 
purposes. One could then be examined and 
cross-examined on the findings. Experience had 
shown that where this was not done, irrelevant 
matter, objectionable and annoying, crept into 
the case: he should leave the meeting to judge 
how it had intruded. 

In alleged cruelty cases, in working horses 
with lameness of the lower limb, they had no 
aid in definitely determining these, except by 
the application of local anaesthesia: if the lame- 
ness caused pain, and the nerve was blocked, 
it should disappear. Assuming the injection was 
made correctly with an efficient preparation, 
and the lameness was diminished to some degree, 
the question of mechanical causes would have to 
be considered and one must judge accordingly. 

No statement should be made in court that 
could not reasonably be proved. Take, for 
example, a case of lameness—say of commencing 
navicular disease, or unmistakable signs of it- 
in which treatment of a speculative kind was 
given as a preliminary; meanwhile there was 
no improvement and another member was called 
in and pronounced the seat of lameness to be 
elsewhere: very likely the shoulder. Knowing 
the facts, the second attendant should give an 
opinion with reserve; moreover, this was a case 
in which one would expect that a local anaes- 
thetic should be a solied before dismissing the 
foot as the seat of lameness. 

Regarding Mr. Magee’s remarks concerning 
the housing of cows under the Dairies,Act, there 
was no law to compel an owner to house his 
cattle, but the inspector had the law with him 
here, in that the cows must be healthy and they 
must be clean. An owner might bluff one into 
the belief that the animals were to be wintered 
and milked out-doors, but sooner or later weather 
conditions would compel him to house; the 
veterinarian came along on another inspection 
and found the cows in a shed not adjusted to 
the requirements of the Order; therefore 


registration of such premises could not be 
recommended! 

Professor T. G. Browne (President) compli- 
mented Mr. Little on his paper and particularly 
on the choice of the subject. This was a most 
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opportune time to introduce a discussion on 
veterinary jurisprudence now that this subject 
had been given a place in the curriculum of the 
five-year course. A few points had been raised 
in the discussion to which he would like to 
refer. The question of the diagnosis of 
mechanical lameness by the aid of nerve blocking 
by a local anaesthetic had been mentioned. 
Should the lameness disappear or even become 
considerably improved as tne result of the injec- 
tion of the anaesthelic one would of course 
conclude that the lameness was due to pain, but 
on the other hand should it persist as if no 
injection had been made one was not always 
justified in arriving at the conclusion that the 
lameness was entirely mechanical, because the 
nerves might not have been completely blocked 
as the result of the injection not having been 
properly made or perhaps as the result of the 
anaesthetic used having been defective in its 
action. It was a very easy matter to make a 
faulty injection either by missing the nerve or, 
in the case of the plantar nerves, by making 
the injection into the sheath. Before arriving at 
a conclusion it was most essential to ensure that 
the distal part of the limb had been perfectly 
anaesthetised by testing by means of pin-pricks, 
knocks, etc. It was well to remember that there 
was some risk of fracture in the anaesthetised 
limb if the animal was galloped, especially on 
hard or rough ground. Professor McCunn, of 
London, had recently recorded an accident of 
that kind. 

There was another matter to which he would 
like to refer, namely, that of veterinary witnesses 
in a court of law. It was perhaps difficult for 
the layman to understand why divergence of 
opinion between professional witnesses in law 
cases should occur, but it was obvious to profes- 
sional men who understood the difficulties, how 
these differences of opinion might arise and yet 
‘ach witness might be quite conscientious and 
justified in the conclusions at which he had 
arrived. If they took a case of lameness, and 
assumed that agreement existed as to the 
presence of the lameness, such pertinent ques- 
lions arose as: 

What degree of pain arose from the lame- 
ness? 

Was it largely mechanical? 

How long was it likely to have been present? 

Were the owner and driver likely to have 
known it was present? 

Such questions as these obviously offered very 
wide scope for divergence of opinion, but 
unfortunately it was not always in connection 
with debatable problems of this kind that 
contradictory evidence by veterinary surgeons in 
the witness box occurred. Such contradictory 
evidence was often due to the professional wit- 
ness of one or other side approaching the case, 
not so much with the object of obtaining justice 
as with the object of securing a victory for the 
side on which he was called. That might be a 
sub-conscious action on the part of some wit- 
nesses, but in many cases it led to statements 
which varied from slight aberrations from the 
truth to gross exaggerations or it might be that 
a witness deliberately failed to reveal the whole 
truth. A veterinary surgeon when giving 
evidence should not be the witness for the 
prosecution or the witness for the defence; he 
should be the veterinary surgeon for the Court 
of Justice and in no sense an advocate for either 
side. It was very regrettable that any glaring 

(Concluded at foot of col. 1, page 464.) 
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ANNOTATION 
Foot-Rot in Sheep 
The present seems to be a suitable time to 


discuss this common disease in the light of re- 
cent research, and to set out the conclusions 
Which appear to be justified, 

Apart from its prevalence, a number of fac- 
tors contribute to the economic importance of 
foot-rot to the agricultural industry. There is 
the long period of inactivity of affected animals, 
the loss of body weight—resulting in part from 
the inability to get enough food—the decreased 
production of wool and milk, the cost of constant 
ireatinent, and lastly its power of spreading to 
other sheep. 

It is probably correct to say that many far- 
mers and some veterinarians would ascribe the 
disease to constant softening of the horn as a 
result of wet conditions. As to the actual 
cause, the necrosis of the soft tissues of the 
foot is believed by many veterinarians to be due 
to soil bacteria, of which the most important is 
the necrosis bacillus, the entrance of these 
organisms being made possible by continued 
maceration of the horn. 

The research work which has been carried 
out since 1930 in the United States and 
Australia tends to show that in some respects 
these are misconceptions, and that foot-rot is a 
specific infectious disease of sheep of which 
at least some of the epidemiological characters 
are known. The object of this annotation is to 
set out briefly the facts that have been ascer- 
tained, including observations on treatment. 

In the first place, certain observations are de- 
finitely Opposed to the view that the disease is 
due simply to wet conditions. Thus, flocks 


lack of unanimity between veterinary witnesses 
should occur and when it occurred it was, very 
discreditable to the whole profession in the eyes 
of the public. Such cases should be investigated 
by a professional body by having, when 
possible, the animal or animals in question 
examined by an impartial committee of veter- 
inarians; should it be found that a veterinary 
witness had been guilty of wilful exaggeration 
he should be brought before the governing body 
of the profession and dealt with accordingly. He 
would like to express the hope that veterinary 
surgeons of both sides when called as expert 
witnesses on law cases would put their heads 
together beforehand, weigh up the facts and 
arrive at some definite conclusions which would 
enable the judge or magistrate to sum up the 
validity or otherwise of the evidence before him. 

Mr. Lirt.e, in reply, thanked Mr, Magee for his 
helpful criticisms of the paper and answered the 
various points raised by the members who took 
part in the discussion. He thanked all present 
for the way in which his paper had _ been 
received, 
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sometimes remain free from foot-rot until a few 
infected animals are purchased, after which it 
spreads rapidly to many members of the flock. 
From the experimental standpoint it was shown 
by Murnane (1933) in Australia that if clean 
sheep are kept standing in water for about eiglit 
hours each day for several weeks they do not 
get foot-rot. This was confirmed at the Veter- 
inary Research Station in Montana by Marsh 
and Tunnicliff (1934), who proved that long- 
continued exposure of sheep to muddy or 
swampy conditions will not induce foot-rot, 
Secondly, the experimental evidence does not 
suggest that the disease is due to any ordinary 
process of suppuration. Beveridge (1935), 
working in New South Wales, endeavoured to 
set up foot-rot by applying cultures of certain 
pyogenic bacteria to the deeply-scarified soft 
horn between the hooves, and although the pus 
which formed underran the horn, such infec- 
tions cleared up spontaneously without causing 
foot-rot. On the the other hand, when mat- 
erial from cases of foot-rot was applied to feet 
prepared in the same way, the typical progres- 
sive disease could often be set up and such ex- 
periments were more likely to succeed if the 
sheep were kept under wet conditions. 
Experiments of this sort seemed to suggest 
that foot-rot is an infectious disease and is there- 
fore due to some living organism. Naturally, 
the task of identifying the particular organism 
has not been a simple one and cannot even now 
be said to be solved. Long ago in the United 
States, Mohler and Washburn (1904) concluded 
that the disease is due to the necrosis bacillus 
and other workers have come to the same con- 
clusion, and there seems to be no doubt that this 
organism is responsible at least in part for the 
lesions, Thus, enormous numbers of these 
organisms are commonly present in the affected 
tissues quite early in the disease and particu- 
larly at the junction of the healthy and af- 
fected tissues. Attempts to set up foot-rot in 
healthy sheep with pure cultures of the necrosis 
bacillus, however, have not met with much suc- 
cess. Thus, Marsh and Tunnicliff failed to set 
up the disease even when cultures of this 
organism were injected into the feet of sheep 
which had been softened by standing for a 
month in a wet pen. They were also unable to 
produce the disease in sheep kept on wet soil 
which was repeatedly sprinkled with large 
quantities of culture of the necrosis bacillus. 
The experiments of Beveridge (1935) with the 
necrosis bacillus also had negative results. Re- 
cently, Beveridge (1935, 1936) has produced evi- 
dence that a rather unusual kind of spirochaete, 
which he has designated Spirochaeta penorthu. 
is concerned in foot-rot. His findings still re- 
quire confirmation, but whatever organism is 
in the main responsible, it seems certain that 
wet conditions act as a predisposing cause by 
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injuring the skin and horn and so permitting 
the entry of a special parasite.* 

A series of practical observations have been 
inade on the infectivity of pastures. Marsh and 
Tunnicliff produced an infective pasture in the 
folowing way. An acre of grassland was 
fenced off and kept constantly wet by water 
tiowing from an irrigation ditch. Between July 
Sist and October 13th, 20 sheep showing active 
lesions of foot-rot were placed on the pasture, 
und of these, 14 were removed on September 
“5th. In order to test the possibilities of trans- 
mission, healthy sheep were put on the pas- 
tures in three batches, vis., four (three ewes 
and one lamb) on August 2nd, four (two ewes 
und two lambs) on October 1st, and 20 on Oc- 
tober 24th. The 28 sheep comprised in these 
batches developed foot-rot after exposure for 21 
days, 22 to 26 days, and 10 to 14 days respec- 
tively, and all but three became progressive 
cases. The possibilities of transmission at 
pasture were also clearly demonstrated by 
Marsh and Tunnicliff, by holding sheep in three 
small pens, each 12 feet square, the soil of 
which was kept constantly wet. ‘Two of the 
pens were infected by holding in them sheep 
affected with foot-rot. The third pen was used 
as a control, no infection being introduced, Two 
healthy sheep were kept in the control pen 
for 34 and 63 days respectivély, but they devel- 
oped no foot-rot though constantly standing in 
mud. On the other hand, of eight sheep ex- 
posed in the other pens, all (two ewes and six 
lambs) developed foot-rot, within 17 days in the 
case of the ewes and 50 days in that of the 
lambs. In this connection it may be noted that 
in outbreaks of foot-rot lambs are much less 
susceptible than ewes. 

These experiments of Marsh and Tunnicliff 
are similar to those reported in 19833 by Mur- 
nane, who found that the disease could be set 
up in clean sheep by keeping them for four 
months in small pens in contact with natural 
cases, Healthy controls kept under similar 
conditions, but not exposed to diseased sheep, 
remained unaffected. 

Having thus established the ease with which 
the disease can be contracted by healthy sheep 
on infected pasture, Marsh and Tunnicliff in- 
stituted experiments to test the duration of in- 
fectivity of such pastures. The first two experi- 
ments were designed to show how long very 
small areas of pasture, v7c., pens 12 feet square, 
would remain infected under wet and dry con- 
ditions. Pen No. 1 was used to test the persis- 
tence of infection in the soil when it was kept 

*Since this annotation was written, a_ later 
publication by Beveridge (1938!) has appeared, 
in which it is suggested that a gram-negative 
anaerobic organism, probably belonging to the 
genus Bacteroides, is the primary causal agent 
of foot-rot and that Sp. penortha is perhaps also 


necessary for the development of the typical 
disease, 


saturated with water. As soon as it had been 
definitely established that the pen was infective 
to healthy sheep, all sheep were removed and 
the pen was left vacant for 30 days. Three 
healthy sheep were then introduced and Kept 
there for 54 days, but none of them developed 
foot-rot. Pen No, 2 was used in a similar man- 
ner, except that after the removal of the in- 
fected sheep the soil was no longer watered, 
but was allowed to dry off. After 15 days it 
Was again saturated with water and three 
healthy sheep were introduced and kept in the 
pen for 48 days. No foot-rot developed, indi- 
cating that 15 days’ drying had _ sufliced to 
destroy infection. A third experiment was con- 
cerned with the duration of infectivity of the 
one-acre pasture used for testing natural trans- 
mission of the disease, It will be noted by 
reference to the above account of these tests 
that 20 healthy sheep placed on this pasture 
on October 24th had developed foot-rot within 
14 days. On November 19th all sheep were re- 
imoved from the pasture, and from November 
13th to March 20th the ground was covered with 
several inches of snow. From April 6th to May 
20th 10 healthy ewes were placed on the pas- 
ture, but none of these developed foot-rot. 


These observations, then, suggest that the in- 
fectivity of pastures is not very enduring, 
especially in dry soils, and many experiments 
on the viability of the infective agent reported 
by Beveridge (1935, 19382) are in line with 
this conclusion. In all the experiments on 
viability the material being examined was 
applied to searifications between the digits, 
usually of two feet; with fresh scrapings from 
foot-rot lesions the results of such tests were 
practically always positive, the sheep used being 
adult merinos. In material kept moist = or 
allowed to dry in the air, the infective agent 
was found to survive for 24 hours but not for 
four to eight days. When material from the 
lesions was mixed with mud and kept at 
laboratory temperature, it remained infective 
as a rule for three days but rarely for as long 
as a week. Similarly, when mixed with sheep 
faeces it survived for one but not for two weeks. 
Beveridge also carried out some experiments 
similar to those of Marsh and Tunnicliff on the 
duration of infectivity in muddy pens and on 
wet pastures. In a small muddy yard infected 
by placing in it for a week three sheep suffering 
from foot-rot, and then left vacant for 24 hours, 
the infective agent had survived in one out of 
three experiments; the one positive result was 
obtained during the winter months. In wet 
pastures from which infected sheep had been 
removed from nine hours to two weeks 
previously, infection could not be demonstrated. 
In one of the pasture experiments the acidity 
of the soil was reduced by treatment” with 
caleium carbonate, 
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But if, as these experiments indicate, the 
viability of the infective agent in the outer 
world is low, how does the infection persist, 
since it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the clinical signs of disease disappear from 
flocks during the summer only to reappear dur- 
ing the winter, when conditions presumably 
again become favourable? It is clear that 
during the summer the disease must persist 
either in the soil or in the sheep, since re- 
introduction of infection can often be excluded. 
This question, too, appears to be answered by 
some observations of Beveridge. He reported, 
in 1935, that chronic lesions of the hooves might 
persist for over 18 months in experimental 
animals kept most of the time in pens with 
dry concrete floors. More recently (19387), he 
has reported an instance where the infective 
agent survived for at least three-and-a-half 
years in the lesions of a chronically infeetcd 
sheep. 

Another important observation was that if 
feet which have been subjected to treatment 
remain normal for four weeks or more after- 
wards they can as a rule be regarded as free 
from the infective agent. On the other hand, 
it was noted that apparently recovered sheep 
did occasionally harbour the infection—under 
the horn for at least a week or in superficial 
skin lesions between the digits for as long as 
seven months. 

It seems unlikely (Beveridge, 1938") that the 
infective agent lives for any considerable time 
in wounds on the sheep other than on the feet 
or that it can become established in the alimen- 
tury canal after it has been ingested with 
contaminated pasture. Thus on one occasion 
a sheep was drenched with foot-rot material 
and its feet scarified. Its faeces were allowed 
to accumulate in the small pen in which the 
sheep was confined but the animal did not 
develop foot-rot. Two other experiments on 
much the same lines had similar results. 

In the matter of prevention, good land drain- 
age is, of course, one of the first things to be 
desired, while the observations of Beveridge just 
mentioned suggest that the removal of chronic 
‘ases during the summer may greatly assist 
elimination of the disease. All flocks in which 
foot-rot is known to occur should be carefully 
watched, and if any lame sheep are seen, ail 
the animals should be collected and their feet 
examined. All overgrown feet should be 
trimmed, and visibly affected animals kept apart 
and treated at once. As a precaution, the re- 
mainder should be passed through a fot-bath, as 
described below. It is much better to put 
remedial measures in hand at this stage rather 
than to wait until the disease has spread to 
many other animals. If possible, the flock 
should be removed to drier pasturage, though 
it may be remarked that Murnane was unable 


to prevent the progressive development of the 
lesions in several very early natural cases which 
were removed from the country to a perfect! 
dry pen at the laboratory, 

With regard to treatment of affected animals, 
it has been stressed that the first essential is 
the very thorough paring away of overgrow: 
horn and of horn in process of becoming de- 
tached. After this, the more deeply-situated 
dead material and discharge must be completely 
removed. This, of course, is a painful opern- 
tion and may be accompanied by much haemorr- 
hage, which can be controlled to some extent 
by tight bandaging just above the hoof. It is 
always wise to examine the feet of all the shee) 
in the flock, so that slight or early infections 
may be treated. It would seem that as c¢are- 
ful attention to detail is required, treatment 
should not be left entirely to shepherds, as is 
usually the case, but should be carried out 
under the eye of the veterinary surgeon. After 
this trimming of the feet, a suitable caustic 
may be applied in order to sterilise the infected 
tissues. Solutions recommended for this pur- 
pose are copper sulphate (5 to 10 per cent., i.c., 
3-1lb, to a gallon of water), and formalin (2 per 
cent.). These solutions should be used in foot- 
baths and, as Murnane has pointed out, it is 
insufficient to allow the sheep to walk through 
the bath ; they should be made to stand in it 
for at least an hour in order to give the solu- 
tion time to penetrate into the numerous small 
crevices which remain in the foot even after 
careful trimming. Prior to this, it is a good 
plan to pass the sheep through a foot-bath con- 
taining water only, to cleanse the feet as much 
as possible. The foot-bath treatment should be 
repeated several times at two-day intervals, and 
the same solution can be used four or five times. 
Where possible, sheep should afterwards be 
held in a shed or on a dry floor for several 
hours. According to Murnane, formalin is 
better than copper sulphate because, while be- 
ing equally effective, it is cheaper (when 2 per 
cent. formalin is compared with 5 per cent. 
copper sulphate), has a desirable hardenine 
effect on the horn and does not stain wool. 

Where many sheep are affected, the foot-bath, 
of course, has obvious advantages ; where few 
sheep only are affected, local dressings are often 
used, though probably they are less efficacious 
and certainly more troublesome than the bath. 
One mixture recommended is warm Stockholm 
tar (one quart), into which is stirred 20z. of 
finely ground copper sulphate and a tablespeoi- 
ful of lysol, the mixture being applied with a 
brush after stripping away the horn and dead 
tissue. 

Although there is obviously much room for 
further research, the conclusions whch = ap- 
pear to be justified by the work so far may he 
set out as follows :— 
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1. Foot-rot is a specific infective disease of 
sheep, in the spread of which wet conditions 
act as a main predisposing cause. 

2. The actual cause of the necrotic process 
is still uncertain, though it seems that F. necro- 
phorus and perhaps a special variety of spiro- 
chaete, Sp. penortha, are largely responsible. 

3. The persistence of the disease in flocks is 
due, not to a lasting infectivity of pasture, but 
to the retention of infection by chronic cases. 
As soon as conditions become opportune, such 
eases act as centres from which the disease 
spreads to healthy sheep. 

4. The chances of treating a flock success- 
fully are favourable, provided all the sheep 
are examined and the feet of any found affected 
are thoroughly prepared so as to enable a suit- 
able caustic to penetrate. 

In flocks where many sheep are infected, 
treatment is most satisfactorily carried out in 
properly constructed foot-baths. 

F. C. MINerr. 
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FARMING IN RUSSIA 


Writing in a recent issue of Pravda on the 
progress made by Soviet agriculture in the last 
five years, Mr. R. Eikhe, People’s Commissar 
of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R., said that on June 
ist, 1933, the U.S.S.R. had 224,500 collective 
farms, embracing 65 per cent. of the total peasant 
households in the country, between them cultivat- 
ing 73-9 per cent. of the total sown area of the 
country. To-day the U.S.S.R. possessed 243,700 
collective farms, embracing 93 per cent. of the 
total peasant households, between them cultivat- 
ing 99 per cent. of the total area sown. Early 
in 1933 at the service of Soviet agriculture were 
2,502 machine and tractor stations, having at 
their disposal 74,800 tractors. To-day there were 
5,819 machine and tractor stations, having at 
their disposal 367,000 tractors, 104,600 combine- 
harvesters and 67,000 lorries. Moreover, the 
machine and tractor stations were now serving 
91:2 per cent. of the total area cultivated by the 
collective farms. 

The gross yield of grain on the collective farms 
in 1937 was more than 6,000 million poods 
(1 pood=36 lb.), or about 2,000 million poods 
more than the yield of 1936. The gross produc- 
tion of the stock-breeding farms in 1937 had 
increased by 50 per cent. as compared with 1933. 
During the three years 1934 to 1936 the number 
of big horned cattle had increased by 18,300,000 
head, pigs by 18,400,000 head. and sheep and 
goats by 23,500,000 head.—-Scottish Farmer, 
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ABSTRACTS 


| Canker of the Foot in the Horse: Its Nature 
and Treatment. Werstuurs, M. (1937.) Berl. 
tierdrstl. Wschr. 28. 486-440. } 

The author has performed some interesting 
and instructive experiments on the cause and 
treatment of canker. 

He was unsuccessful in producing the disease 
by the continuous application, to the feet, of 
water, filth, 5 per cent. potassium hydroxide 
und urine, for a period of a month. In nearly 
every case, thrush was produced, but occasion- 
ally a condition which he was unable to identify 
definitely as canker or as thrush. 

He failed to transmit the disease by applying 
diseased tissue to a pared, normal foot, and 
comes to no definite conclusion as to the cause. 

It is surprising to learn that the continuous 
application of wet filth (dung?) to diseased feet 
had no influence on the course of the disease. 
Comparisons were made with diseased feet on 
the same horses, but not so treated. 

His method of treatment is unconventional. 
He advocates compression bandages, but uses 
no other surgical procedure, nor does” he 
apply an = antiseptic. . Undermined horn is 
not removed, but tow is stuffed underneath. 
His first compression bandage is left in position 
for eight days and is then renewed every four 
days. After 14 to 18 days, the fleshy growths 
disappear in most cases. Of 227 cases, about 
25 per cent. recovered in five to six weeks. 
The percentage of cases which ultimately 
recovered, is not given. 

[| Details of the method of applying pressure 
are not given. The reader is referred to the 
excellent article on canker in H. Caulton Reeks’ 
book, “‘ Diseases of the Horse’s , Foot.” The 
method recommended by the late Noel Pillers 
seems most practical. After detaching the 
undermined horn, the shoe is re-applied, and 
the foot is packed with pencils of twisted tow. 
Two curved.iron strips are placed across the 
foot, the convex surface facing away from the 
sole and frog and the ends being inserted 
between the wall and the shoe. The iron strips 
are then straightened out with a thammer, in 
this way compressing the tow. 

Reeks gives a résumé of the different methods 
of treatment. Nearly all advocate pressure, 
removal of diseased tissue and application of 


antiseptics or causties.—Abs. | BE. W. A. 
Bo ~ * oo 
[Posterior Paralysis in Riding Horses. 


HEIZMANN (1938.) Deuts. tierdrstl. Wschr. 46. 

8. 117-120. ] 

A 15-year-old Army horse fell in the stable 
and sustained an injury, including a large con- 
tused wound, to its croup. The wound was 
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very slow in healing, but at the end of a month 
the animal was returned for duty cured. Five 
weeks later it was referred for further treat- 
ment on account of partial paralysis of the 
tail, wasting of the muscles adjacent to the 
tail root and difficulty in defaecation. The tail 
was found to be almost completely paralysed 
both as to sensory and motor’ innervation 
and there was an area of anaesthesia around 
and including the anus. The rectum had to 
be emptied manually several times daily. During 
four weeks’ observation the above symptoms 
increased and signs of paralysis of the bladder 


appeared. Appetite, pulse, ete, remained 
normal. Owing to progressive deterioration 


in the local condition the horse was _ killed. 
Post-mortem examination revealed chronic 
interstitial neuritis of the sacral part of the 
spinal cord, which was secondary to traumatic 
meningitis. 

Heizmann searched the German Army veter- 
inary reports and journal and only found five 
records of a similar condition: they are quoted. 
[The standard English text-books make no 
mention of this syndrome, though they refer 
to posterior motor paralysis of the hind limbs 
consequent on injury to the spine. It may 
well be, however, that similar case records exist 
in our veterinary periodicals, particularly those 
appearing over 25 years ago.] 

J. E. 


[Experience with Chloral Nareosis in Horses. 
MarRcENAC (1937.) Bull. Acad. vét. France. 10. 
10. 379-385. } 

Marcenac has used chloral-citrate as a 
narcotic and.general anaesthetic for some S850 
horses at the Military Academy, at Saumur, 
during the last 16 years, and he reports that 
no trouble of any kind has arisen. 

Technique.—The_ solution for intravenous 
injection is made by dissolving 20 parts of 
chloral (hydrate?) in 100 parts of normal saline 
and then adding ten parts of sodium citrate 
powder. The mixture is filtered through cotton 
and is injected by gravity from a calibrated 
vessel and through a needle provided with a 
three-way tap. The solution is said to be 
isotonic and is harmless to the blood corpuscles. 

Dosage.—For deep anaesthesia for operations 
such as neurectomy, for rigs, ete., 11 gm. chloral 
per kg. body weight; for less severe interven- 
tions 10, 9 or 8 gm. per kg. After the full 
dosage anaesthesia is said to last for 60 to 80 
minutes and the horse is on its feet again at 
the end of three hours. [This factor must 
necessitate the presence of a groom for a longer 
time than could be allowed in private practice. 
No mention is made of the combined use of 
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chloral and local anaesthesia, such as has bee, 
used for many years in Germany and elsewhere : 
in it a relatively small dose of chloral i: 
sufficient and recovery is rapid. ] 

J. E. 


|Case Reports: Small- Animal Clinic, The 

University, Zurich. AmMANN, K. (1937.) 

Schweis. Arch. Tierhlk. 79. 5. 197-206.] 

Ammann reports briefly on five different 
conditions met with at the small-animal clinic 
at Zurich. These are as follows :— 

Alopecia in a Chow.—A_ nine-year-old male 
had been suffering from this condition for eight 
months, the neck, buttocks and tail region being 
chiefly involved. Four grams. of “ Murnil ” 
were given daily in the food. In 25 days there 
Was a marked improvement and in four months 
the dog had a full coat again. Altogether 300 
grams. of “ Murnil” were given. 

Ammann recommends the use of this preparia- 
tion, which contains vitamin H, for all non- 
infectious, non-parasitic skin conditions. 

Tortion of the Uterus in a Pregnant Cat.—The 
subject, which was four years old, was ten 
weeks pregnant and showing no signs of 
approaching parturition. It was thin and 
apathetic and the foetuses could be felt easily. 
An exploratory laparotomy was performed. The 
left horn of the uterus had twisted round 360 
degrees and showed all the signs of strangula- 
tion. Removal of the entire uterus resulted in 
complete recovery. 

Abdominal Tumours in Dogs.—The particular 
case referred to was that of an eight-year-old 
dog which had become progressively emaciated 
and in which a marked distension was notice- 
able in the region of the liver. Post-mortem 
and histological examination revealed a spindle- 
celled sarcoma involving the liver, spleen, 
lungs and diaphragm. 

This and similar cases were tested sub- 
cutaneously with tuberculin and each time a 
positive reaction was obtained. The author 
comments upon the unreliability of this 
procedure. 

Oesophageal Stenosis in a Dog.—The clinica! 
history is recorded. The diagnosis was con- 
firmed radiographically after giving a barium 
meal. 

Prolapse of Rectum in the Dog: Flank 
Colopexy Operation.—The operation consists in 
the retraction of the rectum via a flank incision 
and fixation by attaching the colon to the wall 
of the abdomen, as described by J. G. Wright 
(Vet. J. Jan., 1986). Ammann has found i! 
most satisfactory and has introduced severi! 


slight modifications. 
N. S. B. 
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Veterinary Jurisprudence 


HE paper on “ Veterinary Jurisprudence ”’ 

by Mr. E. W. Little which appears elsewhere 
in this number called forth, as was to be 
expected from the subject, a very useful 
discussion. Sooner or later every practitioner 
learns that some knowledge of the law relating 
to veterinary practice is necessary. Sometimes 
the experience is a bitter one. It is not difficult 
to acquire a working knowledge of the law as 
it is laid down in Acts of Parliament: they 
are in black and white, requiring but study 
to find out what is to be done. It is more 
difficult to be sure in regard to the part of 
the law which is not set out in statutes, namely, 
the common law in regard to negligence. Here 
the profession is in need of some_ special 
guidance. Mr. Little mentions a case where a 
veterinary surgeon was sued in a counter-claim 
for having delayed attendance. How easy it 
would be for a client to make this claim against 
2 busy practitioner! He must be able to prove 
that he attended as soon as it was humanly 
possible to attend, ‘and did not delay 
unnecessarily in applying treatment. Of course 
he must apply the correct treatment as 
otherwise, if any loss is suffered, he may be 
sued for damages. Even if the treatment is 
correct, unless full and clear instructions are 
given to those in charge of the patient, the 
veterinary surgeon may be liable. 

Mr. Little emphasises the responsibility of 
the veterinary surgeon in respect of certificates, 
whether as regards examination for soundness, 
or in reference to the tuberculin test. He says 


that in the former case a sale will be entirely ° 


dependent on the certificate, but this statement 
requires, we think, further elucidation. It is 
probably true that the horse will not be sold 
if the veterinary surgeon’s certificate declares 
it to be unsound. But it is important to point 
out that the veterinary surgeon's certificate 
does not of itself act as a warranty of 
soundness. It is the vendor, not the veterinary 
surgeon, who is responsible for the warranty 
if any is given. The veterinary surgeon is 
expected to make an unbiased examination of 
the animal and to set out in his certificate 
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exactly what he finds. He may be asked by 
an owner anxious to get rid of a horse, to limit 
his examination to those points on which he can 
give a sound certificate, but in such a case he 
ought to include in his certificate a statement that 
he has so limited his examination. The animal 
can then be sold honestly to a purchaser who 
is not looking for a perfectly sound animal but 
one that answers those particular requirements. 
An engineer who is examining a piece of steel 
will be guided in making his report by the 
use to which it is to be put, e.g., whether it 
is wanted to withstand bending load or vertical 
load or torsion, shearing or tensile stress. So 
u veterinary surgeon will Keep in mind the kind 
of use to which an animal may be put, and will 
direct his examination to that end so that his 
certificate may be an accurate. guide to the 
purchaser as to the fitness of the animal for 
the purpose for which he requires it. Much 
discussion has taken place in veterinary 
meetings about the question of the examination 
of horses for soundness but it will be found 
that the grounds for the differences of opinion 
expressed can be reduced to two, namely (1) 
the different ideal conceived as to the meaning 
of soundness—this will lead two equally 
competent men to express a different opinion; 
(2) the quite natural difference which is to be 
expected between men of differing experience, 
each man’s opinion being formed according to 
his own special experience. No one is, therefore, 
surprised when two obviously honest and 
intelligent men express opposite opinions. This 
point was clearly brought out in the discussion 
by Professor Browne, who also very properly 
deprecated what is unfortunately too frequent 
an occurrence, the belief entertained by some 
veterinary surgeons that as witnesses they must 
do what they can for the party calling them. 
The ideal to be aimed at is, as he very tersely 
put it, that the veterinary surgeon should not 
be the witness for the prosecution or the defence 
(and we might add, neither for the .plaintiff nor 
the defendant in a civil action), but veterinary 
surgeon for the Court of Justice, and in no 
sense an advocate for either side. 


Mr. Little mentions, without pursuing the 
inatter, the responsibility of the veterinary 
surgeon in regard to tuberculin test certificates. 
Some veterinary surgeons undertake to test 
very large numbers of cattle and it follows that 
au routine must be evolved that will enable the 
work to be carried out with the maximum of 
efticiency and with the least loss of time. It 
is no excuse for slovenly certification that there 
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was so much routine work to be done. The 
accurate and complete filling in of the required 
particulars on the certificate is just as important 
aus the accurate carrying out of the _ test. 
Special care needs to be taken in describing the 
animal tested so as to avoid the possibility of 
substitution. This is, admittedly, in some herds 
of cattle extremely difficult, but that is all the 
more reason why the question of the exclusive 


description should be a matter of the most 
anxious care on the part of the certifier. 
Professor O Connor, in emphasising the 


extreme importance of care in the performance 
of operations or in prescribing treatment to 
avoid accident, touched upon a matter which 
the young practitioner, especially, needs always 
to bear in mind—a litigious client may, on the 
slightest pretext, bring an action for negligence 
and even if the action is successfully defended 
wu considerable sum, represented in the time 
spent and expenses paid, will be lost. In this 
connection we are shocked to see how very few 
members insure themselves against such dangers 
by joining the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society. The annual 
subscription is very modest, and yet only a 
small fraction of the profession takes advantage 
of the services offered. An action for negligence 
nay cost a practitioner hundreds of pounds, 
but if he is a member of the Society he is 
at once relieved of anxiety, he obtains expert 
udvice based on long experience, he is defended 
if an action is entered, and if it is thought fit 
to settle, on the ground that the defence might 
not succeed, he will be able to rely on his 
interests being fully safeguarded. If the subject 
of “ Veterinary Jurisprudence” causes any 
reader any anxiety as to what may happen to 
him in the course of his practice, let him join 
the Defence Society, and lose his worries. If 
he is interested to know more of the subject. 
he cannot do better than procure a copy of 
the Handbook for Veterinary Surgeons, which 
is specially written for the purpose of affording 
guidance to the veterinary practitioner in all 
matters in which it is important he should know 
the law governing the conduct of his practice. 





The Animal Diseases Research Association 
have received from the National Farmers’ Union 
Mutual Insurance Society the sum of £100 as a 
donation towards Moredun Institute’s research 


into the nature of grass sickness in horses. The 
Association has been much hampered in_ the 
past by lack of adequate accommodation. This 


met by an extension of the Institute, 


is bein 
faing of which is now proceeding. 


the bui 
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REVIEW 





|“ Atlas of Cat Anatomy.” By HorssurGi and 

HeatH. Published by Humphrey Milford, 

Oxford University Press. Price 4s. 6d. pp. 39. 

Figs. 42.] 

The “ Atlas of Cat Anatomy” consists of 42 
line drawings from actual specimens of the 
skeletal, muscular, nervous, vascular, digestive 
and urogenital systems. There is no_ text 
other than a brief description, alphabetically 
arranged, of the origin, insertion and action 
of the more important muscles. Whilst the 
majority of the figures are fairly clearly 
executed, yet we might perhaps have wished 
for somewhat improved artistic merit through- 
out. 

The authors set out to meet the expressed 
need for some form of visual aid in the 
introductory study of mammalian anatomy, and 
they have undoubtedly attained their object. 

They consider, and we more or less concur, 
that it should prove feasible for reasonably- 
experienced students with a minimum amount 
of direction by the instructor, to undertake dis- 
section and study of the cat with the aid of 
the Atlas alone—that is, in the absence of a 
dissection manual. 

This paper-bound book of 39 spiral-wired 
pages is clearly printed on good quality paper 
and is sold in England at 4s. 6d. nett. 

We can commend it to all who wish for a 
concise work to which quick reference can be 
made for the major points of anatomical 
information. 











SHIRE HORSE SOCIETY 


Mr. J. Morris Belcher has become President of 
the Shire Horse Society, and Mr. W. J. Cumber, 
President-Elect for next year, when the diamond 
jubilee show of the Society will be held in 
London. A special committee representing the 
heavy draught breeds has been set up by the 
Society to watch the question of horses imported 
from foreign countries. In 1934, the total number 
imported was 9,801, in 1935 it was 13,530, and in 
1936 it was 15,719. 


ok % oo 1 
MILK PASTEURIZATION 


In view of the increasing number of pasteuriz- 
ing plants, the Royal Sanitary Institute conducted 
during the winter of 1937-38, three courses of 
lectures and demonstrations for medical officers 
of health, veterinary officers and_ sanitary 
inspectors, and others interested in the subject 
of pasteurization. During the courses arrange- 
ments were made for those attending to see 
different kinds of plant in operation, which 
proved very helpful to illustrate the difficulties 
to be overcome in practice. 

As it seemed evident that the demand for such 
courses was not fully met, it has been decided 
to hold a further course on Thursday and Friday. 
May 26th and 27th. 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORTS 


North of England 
V.M.A." 


ANNUAL MEETING AT NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE 

The Annual General Meeting of the North of 
Kngland Division, N.V.M.A., was held in the 
Agricultural Department, King’s College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Saturday, March 12th, 
1938, when there were present Messrs. J. J. 
McDowall (President), T. Wilkinson, W. A. 
Doughty, J. R. Rider, G. F. Pickering, T. M. 
Mitchell, J. D. Peele, J. W. Rider, H. S. Elphick, 
J. P. Piekering, C. Nicholson, E. R. Callender, 
H. Bain, F. Christopher, T. R. Jarvie, A. ©. 
Forbes, H. P. Lightfoot, R. W. Bowman, G. &. 
Beattie, H. B. Allan, J. H. Taylor, G. M. G. 
Oliver, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W.. Lyle 
Stewart), and Mr. J. W. Procter as a visitor. 

Apologies for absence were received from 
Messrs. Hicks, Jackson Young and T. Johnston. 
The last-named regretfully tendered his resigna- 
tion on account of his transference to Forfar. 


DEMONSTRATION: LABORATORY AIDS IN DIAGNOSIS 


At the morning session, Mr. W. Lyle Stewart 
urranged a demonstration of laboratory tech- 
nique of use to veterinary practitioners engaged 
in general practice and in the administration of 
the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders and the 
Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders. 

Mr. Srewarr prefaced the demonstration 
with a greatly appreciated discourse concerning 
points of laboratory technique of interest and 
use to those engaged in general practice, saying 
that the business of that morning’s session was 
all the more topical in view of the Ministry's 
intention to form panels of part-time veterinary 
officers to assist in the new Scheme, to com- 
mence on April Ist. Presumably those officers 
would be required to be conversant with and 
able to carry out all the methods which enabled 
one to arrive at a reliable diagnosis in diseases 


such as open tuberculosis, anthrax and mange. * 


In speaking to a company of busy men, he need 
hardly stress the advantage of being able to 
work quickly as well as efficiently. 

The speaker proceeded to give detailed 
information as to the necessary equipment-— 
centrifuges, microscopic slides, glass pencils, 
and stains. The microscope (he proceeded) 
deserved a special demonstration to itself and 
regretfully he must leave it and pass to the 
actual technique of smear examination. He 
would leave it to Mr. Allan to explain his 
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method of collecting a sample of milk from 
an udder which was suspected of being tuber- 
culous and take up his demonstration at the 
point where the sample had reached the labora- 
tory or surgery. Mr. Stewart reviewed the 
processes of centrifuging, the making and fixing 
of films and the staining of slides. Discussion 
of their examination for AM. tuberculosis and 
M. paratuberculosis was followed by that of 
examination of blood for anthrax, the speaker 
concluding with observations on the diagnosis 
of mange in domestic animals and on the 
preservation of specimens. 

Material was available to carry out tests for 
anthrax and tuberculosis. The thanks of the 
Association are due to (1) Mr. J. M. Penhale, 
Veterinary Laboratory, New Haw, Weybridge. 
for blood films; (2) Messrs. Chas. Hearson and 
(‘o., Ltd... 68, Willow Walk, London, S.E.1, who 
supplied an electrical centrifuge for demonstra- 
tion, and (8) Messrs. Wm. Watson and Sons, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1, for a coloured 
diagram illustrating the path of light through 
the microscope. The members divided into little 
groups under the supervision of Messrs. Allan, 
Callender, J. R. Rider and the Hon. Secretary. 

Following Mr. Lyle Stewart's talk, Mr. H. B. 
ALLAN addressed the gathering on the method of 
collecting and examining bovine sputum, and 
also on the palpation of the mammary gland. 

At the end of the morning session the mem- 
bers adjourned to the University Union for the 
annual luncheon. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting was held at 
2.30 p.m. 

The President expressed his regret at the 
resignation of Mr. T. Johnston, and in regret- 
fully accepting it, the meeting wished Mr. 
Johnston every happiness in his new sphere. 

Under correspondence, the Secretary read a 
letter from the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical 
Society asking for support from the Division 
for the candidature of Mr. J. W. Procter, of 
York, in the forthcoming election to the R.C.V.S. 
Council. The Lancashire Veterinary Associa- 
tion wrote asking for support, for their 
representative and asked if the Division wished 
to combine in the issue of a joint circular letter 
to members of the Yorkshire, North of England 
and Lancashire Divisions. 

Mr. J. W. Procter, at the President’s request, 
spoke briefly about his candidature for the 
R.C.V.S. election, and the President stated that 
he felt quite sure Mr. Procter would have the 
support of members of the Division. 

After some discussion, the meeting decided 
that the Division would not be justified. in agree- 
ing to the suggestion put forward by the 
Lancashire Veterinary Association, namely, that 
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a joint circular letter should be sent to members 
of the Yorkshire, North of England and 
Lancashire Divisions. It was recalled that 
some years ago this procedure was adopted 
regularly, but members were of the opinion that 
the results were not commensurate with the 
expense involved. The Secretary was therefore 
instructed to write on these lines to the 
Secretary of the Lancashire Division. It was 
agreed, however, to combine with these 
Divisions in the publication of a notice in the 
Veterinary Record. 


Counciz REPORT: ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The Hon. Secretary read the Council report. 
With regard to the election of officers for the 
current year, the Council made the following 
recommendations :— 

President.—Mr. FE. R. Callender. 

Senior Vice-President.—Mr. J. J. McDowall. 

Junior Vice-President.—Mr. H. B. Allan. 

Auditors.—Messrs. J. D. Peele and T. M. 
Mitchell. 

Hon, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Stewart. 

It was announced that there were three 
vacancies on the Council, two caused by the 
retiral of Mr. J. W. Rider and Mr. F. 
Christopher. The other vacancy arose through 
Mr. H. B. Allan being promoted to hold the 
office of Junior Vice-President. 

The meeting adopted the Council’s report, and 
nominations were asked for members to fill 
the three vacancies on Council. After balloting, 
the following were elected: Messrs. J. W. 
Rider, F. Christopher and A. Bartholomew. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer’s Report.—The 
Hon. SECRETARY AND TREASURER read his report 
and financial statement, and asked for informa- 
tion about the completion of the course on 
“Cattle Diseases.” After discussion it was 
decided that members should write to the Hon. 
Secretary before April 14th, and in addition to 
giving suggestions, should indicate whether it 
was desired to hold a similar or other course 
next winter. 

Mr. J. J. McDowa t, the retiring President, 
thanked the members for their help and co- 
operation during his year of office, and in 
particular he referred to the invaluable help 
rendered by Mr. W. Lyle Stewart, the Hon. 
Secretary. He said that the Division greatly 
missed the late Dr. O. Charnock Bradley at 
their Annual General Meeting, an event which 
he always attended. He referred to the honours 
which had come to the Association through the 
appointment as Superintending Veterinary 
Inspector of three gentlemen who were closely 
associated with the Division, namely, Mr. W. 
Jackson Young, Mr. H. B. Allan and Captain 
Atkinson. 





Mr. W. Lyle 
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Mr. McDowall then briefly introduced Mr. 
kx. R. Callender as the new President. 


Presidential Address 


Mr. E. R. CaALvLenper then delivered the 
following Presidential address :— 

Let me first of all thank you for the honour 
you have done me in electing me as your Presi- 
dent for the coming year. It is an honour 
which I appreciate very greatly and I can 
assure you that I shall endeavour to carry out 
my duties of office to your satisfaction. In 
spite of my own shortcomings, I trust that 
with the assistance of our very able Secretary 
the coming year will be a successful one. 

I am a very junior member of this Associa- 
tion; I joined it in 1929 so that I have now 
been a member for some nine years. During 
that period the Association has been in a fairly 
flourishing condition; that it remains so to-day 
is due to the enthusiastic support of its mem- 
bers, to the fact that the Association has always 
been fortunate in its choice of President (til! 
now), and last but by no means least to the: 
fact that in recent years we have had two 
most efficient Secretaries. Mr. W. Lyle Stewart 
has completed his first vear as Secretary and 
Treasurer; and when I say that he is proving 
ai worthy successor to the gentleman who 
previously held that office, you will realise that 
I am paying him no small compliment. His 
ability to recover arrears of subscriptions has 
made him the envy of every practitioner in the 
Division, and his powers as an accountant have. 
I know, evoked the admiration of your auditors. 

The past year has been a most successful one 
in every way. Thanks to the enterprise of our 
late President the social side of the Association 
has been extended and the meetings through- 
out the year have been well attended. Two 
years ago the Council embarked on the experi- 
ment of running a course of lectures during the 
winter months on poultry diseases, with a view 
to enhancing our knowledge of these diseases. 
The experiment proved so successful that during 
the past winter a course of lectures on Animal 
Diseases was held, with a view to fitting mem- 
bers for any duties which they may be required 
to perform in the near future. Both thes* 
courses were particularly well attended, and in 
addition to proving of very great educational! 
value, they were the means of replenishing our 
somewhat depleted coffers. The success of these 
courses clearly indicates the desire of our mem- 
bers to keep up to date and it augurs well for 
the future. 

One usually finds a Presidential address 
prefaced with an apology but in this case none 
is forthcoming, for it is no wish of mine that 
I should inflict an address upon you. IT am 
merely bowing to what appears to be an estal- 
lished custom. One thing I can promise you. 
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however—that is, that I shall be very brief. It 
appears customary in such an address as this 
to review the profession as a whole, and such 
reviews vary greatly, some expressing extreme 
optimism as to the future of the profession and 
others the reverse. I personally take a middle 
course. We are told of the colleges being packed 
with students and some people are wondering 
what is going to happen to them all. We were 
wondering exactly the same years ago, and yet 
at the present time there is a dearth of trained 
men. <As a profession we have our ups and 
downs like any other prefession, but looking 
back I think we can pride ourselves on having 
accomplished a great deal, and having proved 
ourselves to be a very necessary part of the 
community. Developments have taken place in 
recent years which at one time caused a great 
amount of uneasiness within the profession and 
which even threatened to divide our ranks. 
Happily this danger has been averted, and the 
fact that this Division, consisting as it does 
mainly of general practitioners, has elected me, 
a whole-time veterinary officer, as its President, 
indicates the excellent relations which exist 
between the different sections of the profession 
in this Association. 

The need for unity is great, for if we are 
divided amongst ourselves how are we to combat 
the hostile elements outside our’ profession? 
There are so many people ready and anxious 
to perform the duties which rightly belong to 
us that we simply cannot afford to squabble 
amongst ourselves. In the efforts towards 
eradication of disease which are to be made in 
the near future it seems obvious that all 
sections of the profession will be needed. The 
rile of general practitioner is of great import- 
unce, and it appears that the suecess of any 
eradication scheme will depend to a very large 
extent on him. He is the man most intimately 
in contact with the stock holder, and it is on 
his advice, and as a result of his efforts, that 
the stock holder will act. 

In conclusion, let me ask for the support of 
all of you, so that when my term of office 
ceases this Association will be in as strong a 
position as it is at present. 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS 

Under this heading Mr. ELPHICK gave a report 
on the work of the Newcastle Clinic of the 
R.S.P.C.A. He stated that a site had been pur- 
chased for a new R.S.P.C.A. Clinic, and he 
appealed to those nembers who lived locally to 
help him in the professional work of the Clinic. 
During 1937 the animals treated at the Clinic 
were as follows: 2.409 dogs, 473 cats, 45 horses, 
ten eage birds and nine other animals, making 
a total of 2,946, an increase of 450 on the 1936 
figures. 
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The numbers of operations performed were: 
538 under general anaesthesia and numerous 
under local anaesthesia. Thirty-nine dogs and 
47 cats were destroyed during 1937. The total 
income for the year was £72 12s. 2d. and the 
expenditure £97 12s. 7d. The loss on the year’s 
working was therefore £25 Os. Od. 

Mr. MircuHett gave a short report of the 
work of the Sunderland Clinic, which appeared 
to be running satisfactorily, He added that, 
as a member of the Library Committee of the 
Royal College, he desired to ask if members of 
the Division had taken advantage of the fact 
that a catalogue is published yearly giving a 
list of periodicals and books in the library. If 
members purchased a catalogue, which cost 1s.. 
they would receive an annual supplementary 
list of all additions to the library, and he said 
that he would be pleased to supply copies. 


Mr. Mitchell added that the Royal College 
had set up a small committee to deal with the 
question of marking cattle for their proper 
identification, and he said he would welcome 
any suggestions. Mr. Peele was in favour of 
tattooing in the ear. Mr, Allan thought that in 
addition to tattooing the ear there should be 
some form of description taken of the animal. 
Mr. G. F. Pickering referred to an instrument, 
which he understood was being bought by 
branches of the N.F.U. in Sussex, and this was 
used by members as required. Zebo, which 
cost 3d. a tin, did well as a marking ink. Mr. 
Mitchell said that the Royal College was not 
so much concerned about the established herds, 
but with promiscuous testing of cattle intended 
for sale. Mr. Oliver pointed out that he had 
found in many cases that the hair grew in the 
ear and blotted out the number. Mr. McDowall 
said that he had had considerable experience of 
tattooing, and he stated that one would find 
that farmers owning a good attested herd were 
usually members of some recording society. He 
suggested that veterinary surgeons should 
keep a duplicate of the certificates they issued 
for the tuberculin test, which could be sent to 
headquarters. Mr, J. P. Pickering pointed out 
that it would be difficult to find anything very 
distinctive in a roan shorthorn cow, Mr. G, F. 
Pickering stated that if the number’ was 
tattooed in the centre of the ear the hair would 
not grow over, since no hair grew at this site. 


Arising out of the demonstration in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Mircuett asked the Hon, Secretary 
whether he made it a routine practice when 
dealing with milk films, to extract the fat from 
the films before staining. 

Mr. Lyi& Stewart said that if there was no 
hurry he usually put the smear into a little jar 
containing equal parts of alcohol and ether for 
two hours and then stained it. Fixation was 
accomplished by the withdrawal of the 
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moisture, either by means of the flame or better 
by the action of alcohol. Fixation by heat 
would be found to be successful if care was 
taken not to let any of the fat run back into 
the tube. 

Mr. ALLAN said that in staining tubercle with 
Ziehl-Neelsen, staphylococci and streptococci 
were very rarely seen, but ‘f stained with an 
ordinary solution of methylene blue they would 
be visible. He asked if Mr. Lyle Stewart could 
explain this. 

Mr. Lyle Stewart, in reply, said that prob- 
ably the question contained a fallacy inasmuch 
as it was often possible to see many organisms 
other than the tubercle bacillus. If Mr. Allan 
Was sure that they did often disappear, then 
he (Mr, Lyle Stewart) was unable to explain 
why this should be so. 

Mr. J. P. PICKERING said that he remembered 
being informed at College that acid in the de- 
colorising agent was sufficient to dissolve away 
entirely many of the organisms other than the 
tubercle bacillus, 

Mr. ELpHick expressed some surprise at one 
of Mr. Lyle Stewart’s instructions in connection 
with anthrax. There was a definite instruction 
from the Ministry that one must cut down on 
the pharyngeal gland, and his experience had 
shown that the Ministry was correct. 

Mr. ALLAN stated that owing to the rarity of 
anthrax he always took the precaution of taking 
with him a known positive anthrax stain, so 
that he always had a slide available for com- 
parison. He agreed that a putrefactive case was 
difficult to diagnose. 

Mr. LyLte Stewart said that Sir John 
M’Fadyean’s method was particularly suitable 
for the examination of carcases in which 
decomposition was advanced. 

There being no other business, the members 
joined the ladies for tea in the University 
Union. 

W. Lyte Stewart, Hon. Secretary. 
4 


4: ¥ * 


V.M.A. of Ireland* 


MEETING AT DUBLIN 


A general meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland was held at the Gresham 
Hotel, Dublin, on Friday, November 26th. 

The following members were present: Profes- 
sor T. G. Browne (President), Professor W. 
Kearney, Professor A. FEF. O’Dea, Professor 
J. J. O'Connor, Messrs. E. W. Little, Sean 
O’Donovan, D. Reeves, M. J. Byrne, J. J. 
O'Hagan, F. O'Leary, P. J. Nolan, J. McAteer, 
J. MeGaughey, D. O. Dodd, P. A. MeceGeady, 


*Received for publication February 25th, 1938. 
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P. A. MeCorry, A. A. Donnelly, J. E. Fitzgerald. 
P. Harnett, J. J. O’Brien, P. J. Gaffney, D. 1. 
Mahony, R. J. Nolan, S. Conway, H. O'Leary, 
J. J. Condon, J. D. Whitty, J. S. MacCann, 
W. P. Cushnahan, M. J. MacClancy, L. MM. 
Magee, Desmond O’Connor, H. N. Spears, G. .\. 
Morrin and J. M. Murphy, Hon. Secretary. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received 
from Messrs. J. H. Norris, J. E. Kenny, T. R. 
Muleahy and R. A. S. Coulter. The minutes 
of the August general meeting were read, con- 
firmed and signed. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. J. O’Brien, 
M.R.C.V.S., Claremorris, embodying a resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the Connaught 
Veterinary Medical Association in connection 
with the milk supply to boarding schools, col- - 
leges, hospitals, ete. 

In this connection the following resolution 
was passed unanimously: “* That the Veterinary 
Medical Association of Treland, representing the 
veterinary profession of this country, considers 
it its duty to bring to the notice of the public 
and the responsible authorities the fact that 


the milk supplied to the inmates of many 
schools, colleges, hospitals and other institu- 


tions in this country, is obtained from animals 
which are not subjected to veterinary examina- 
tion and certified to be free from tuberculosis.” 

A copy of this resolution was sent to the 
Minister for Education, the Minister for Local 
Government and Public Health, the Minister 
for Agriculture and the Dublin Press. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that three 
council meetings had been held since the August 
general meeting and that the principal business 
transacted had been in connection with recently 
advertised posts for veterinary examiners. He 
also informed the meeting that a deputation 
had been received by the Department of 
Agriculture on the matter. The report of the 
deputation was then read. 

Mr. FE. W. LITTLE, B.L., M.R.C.Vv.S., then 
presented his paper entitled ‘ Veterinary 
Jurisprudence.” It was evident that Mr. Little 


had given much time and thought in the 
production of this paper as it involved the 


searching of many law libraries for references 
to old laws in connection with animals. The 
paper, as was expected, proved very interesting 
and was listened to eagerly by. all present. 
The discussion was opened by Mr. L. M. 
MAGEE and several other members contributed 
their remarks. [Mr. Little’s paper is pub- 
lished together with a report of the discussion. 
at the commencement of this issue.—Ed/tor. } 
J. M. Murpnuy, Hon. Secretary. 








KH is reported from Hebron, Nebraska, thal 
“Old Bess,” a horse belonging to Mr. €, M. 
Gates, has died at the age of 51. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items ef professional interest 
for inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


April 25th.—Meeting of the Editorial Coi- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

May  5dth.—Last day for nomination for elec- 
tion to R.C.V.S. Council. 

May 16th.—R.C.V.S. Examination in Anima] 
Management begins. 

May 19th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Report and voting 
papers issued. 


May 26th.—Last day for return of voting 
papers, R.C.V.S. Council election. 


June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 
Election of Council. 


June 9th & 10th.—D.V.S.M. written examination. 
June 13th.—D.V.S.M. oral examinations begin. 
June 22nd & 23rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meet- 


ings. 

June 24th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

June 30th & July lst.—R.C.V.S. written examin- 
ations. 


Aug. 21st-25th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Ziirich. 


Aug. 26th-27th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Interlaken. 


Sept. 5th-9th.—Annual Congress, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow. 


is % * 7 


PERSONAL 


Appointments as County Magistrates.—Among 
ihe names of the new magistrates who took the 
Oath of Office at the Herefordshire Quarter 
Sessions, on Monday, April 4th, 1938, was Lieut.- 
Colonel J. Scott Bowden, 0.B.E., T.p. Lieut.-Colonel 
J. Scott Bowden has served 29 years in the 
R.A.V.C. (T.A.) and is the senior officer of the 
Corps in the Territorial Army. He is a member 
of the Herefordshire Territorial Association, has 
served on the Herefordshire County Council, is 
a member of the Malvern Hills Conservators and 
the Colwall Parish Council. He was the first 
°“ppointed whole-time veterinary officer in charge 
of a county in England, being appointed C.V.O. 
for Cumberland in 1913 and was succeeded by 
Captain R. Simpson in 1922. During the War 
he was on active service in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
France and Belgium, being twice mentioned in 
despatches and awarded the O.B.E. Mrs. Scott 
Bowden was also mentioned in home despatches 
during the War. She was in charge of the Ladies’ 
Remount Depdét, Worcester. 
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Captain W. Tempest Olver, M.R.C.v.s., of 
Ashfield, Tamworth, has received appointment as 
a Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Staffordshire. 


Appointment. — Lieul.- Colonel Andrew’ G. 
Doherty, M.C., M.R.C.V.S., of the Curragh, Co. 
Kildare, has been appointed Superintendent ol 
the Royal Zoological Gardens, Dublin, in succes- 
sion to Dr. Ferrar, who has resigned. 

Lieut.-Colonel Doherty graduated in London in 
1906 and was appointed to the Colonial Veter- 
inary Service in the East Africa Protectorate. 
He served many years among the wild tauna 
of Africa in their natural habitat, and had unique 
opportunities for studying the large and smail 
game animals under natural conditions. Huis 
duties in the veterinary service entailed living 
under canvas in all parts of East Africa among 
primitive pastoral tribes in the big game areas 
and out of touch with civilisation. 

In 1914, Colonel Doherty was seconded for 
duty with the War Office. He organised the 
remount service with the East African Expedi- 
tionary Force, was on the Commander-in-Chief’s 
staff, and subsequently commanded both Remount 
and Veterinary Services with the Force. Early 
in the campaign he was awarded the Military 
Cross, was twice mentioned in despatches, and, 
at the conclusion of hostilities, wrote’ the 
official history of the campaign (veterinary ser- 
vices) at the request of the War Office. 

At the conclusion of the War he reverted to 
the Colonial Service; in 1924 he was promoted 
Director of Veterinary Services, Kenya Colony, 
and nominated to a seat on the Legislative 
Council. He retired in 1929, and since that 
time has been living in Co. Kildare and devoting 
his energies to nutritional problems of livestock. 


7 e . . 


Marriage._-TAYLOR——-BRADLEY. At the Abbey, 
Paisley, on Friday, April 8th, 1938, by the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie Cooper, Alexander Wilson, only son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A, Taylor, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, to Edna, youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Bradley, Blencathra, Braehead Road, 
Paisley. 


Sd 
On Leave.—The following officers in the 
Colonial Veterinary Service arrived home on 
leave during the month of March: Messrs. R. 
Coulthard and R. Dunwoody (Nigeria), A. Fulton 
(Gold Coast), Major H. R. C. Higgins (Tangany- 
ika Territory), and Mr. H. G. Stewart (Kenya). 


Will—Mr. James Bartholomew Manuel, 
M.R.C.V.S., Of Leamington Spa, who died on 
January 10th, aged 69, left estate of the gross 
value oe! £16,776, with net personalty £13,129. 

He left: — 


Three houses for the vicar and churchwardens of Crewe 
Green Church upon trust for the upkeep of certain monu- 
ments and the fabric of the church; £200 to Warneford 
Hospital, Leamington Spa; £200 to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, for the benefit of Cheshire; and 
£200 to the Royal Scottish Agricultural Benevolent Institu- 
tion, for the benefit of the Lothians, 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
THe Late Mr. G. O. OGDEN, M.R.C.V.S. 


The late Mr. George Oscar Ogden, M.R.C.v.S., of 
Eastbourne, whose death we recorded with much 
regret in our last issue, had been in practice 
in Eastbourne since 1926. 

After graduating at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, he then took a course at 
Liverpool University, in connection with the 
tropical diseases of animals, and later was in 
practice at Luton and Bath. 

On the outbreak of War, Mr. Ogden joined 
the Army Veterinary Corps—subsequently the 
R.A.V.C.—and was attached first to the Warwick- 
shire Yeomanry and then to the Sherwood 
Rangers. He went to France with the 66th 
Division, serving throughout the whole of the 
War and his subsequent indifferent health was 
a sad legacy of his services from 1914 to 1918. 
After the Armistice he retired with the rank of 
captain. 

x * * ok * 


GENERAL OBITUARY 


ReynoLps. On April 10th, suddenly, at West 
Lodge, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, Evelyn, the 
beloved wife of T. J. Reynolds, M.R.C.v.s. 


Mr, ERNEST MARSH, J.P. 


(Governing Director of Messrs. Marsh and Baater, 
Ltd.) 


The late Mr. Marsh, who died suddenly at the 
end of a day’s work, at his headquarters office 
in Brierley Hill, was an outstanding personality, 
and undoubtedly one of the best business men 
in the country. From small beginnings he built 
up the largest organisation of its kind in Europe, 
and his reputation in the meat and _ bacon 
industry was world wide, as has been already 
frequently mentioned in the Press since his 
lamented death. 

It is his interest in veterinary science that 
prompts this notice. Long before it became 
compulsory to have all meat inspected by local 
authority officers, Mr. Marsh had employed veter- 
inary surgeons, both for meat inspection 
purposes, and for general veterinary work 
amongst livestock on the numerous farms he 
controlled. He always maintained that veter- 
inary surgeons were the only people who should 
be performing meat inspection, and that lay 
inspectors were of no service in factories where 
meat had to undergo various manufacturing 
processes, and where a bacteriological knowledge 
was often of great use. For years he had tried 
his best to get the Government to establish an 
Inspectorate system in the country akin to that 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Animal Health Branch, whereby Government 
Veterinary Surgeons would be placed in every 
large meat factory, especially those engaged in 
an export trade, to perform meat inspection. 

It is no secret that the Bacon Marketing and 
Pig Marketing Schemes were largely the result 
of his efforts, and as has been pointed out in 
The Times, he was the “ only possible choice ” 
for Chairman of the Bacon Marketing Board. He 
was also a member, and a very active one, of 
the Bacon Development Board, and those in con- 
stant contact with him can testify as to his zeal 
in connection with those schemes, and_ his 
desire to give the British farmer a “ square deal.” 
It is a tragic coincidence that the Bill at present 
going through Parliament should have lost both 
its main authors, as Mr. Higgs, Solicitor to the 
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Bacon Board, and a close friend and business 
colleague of Mr. Marsh, also died about a fori 
night ago. At the Brierley Hill factory their 
death is an irretrievable loss to all who knew 
them. 

Mr. Marsh had shown his appreciation of the 
veterinary protession on many occasions, and no 
appeal from our profession went without his 
generous support. Some years ago he had the 
pleasure of accompanying Sir Frederick Hobday 
and a party of veterinary surgeons to Holland 
to investigate the horse traffic and other matters, 
and those who were in his company then could 
not but notice that he took as great an interest 
in veterinary matters as did members of the 
profession themselves, 

rhe last conversation the writer had with him 
was on the day preceding his death, when the 
new Centralised Veterinary Services were dis- 
cussed, and he expressed his joy at seeing what 
he termed the “ first step ” being taken towards 
the establishment of co-ordination and contro! 
of animal diseases by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, and his belief that it was only a 
matter of a few years before that for which he 
had always agitated, the establishment of a State 
system of meat inspection in all meat factories, 
would also be an accomplished fact. 

He has not been allowed to live to see that. 
After a strenuous week’s work in London, seeing 
the new Pig Scheme launched on its career 
through Parliament, he returned for a week-end 
of hard work at Brierley Hill, with an hour or so 
to spare for his pet hobby, the new Dudley Zoo, 
and it is characteristic of the man that, with 
all his national and international interests, he 
could devote time to intimate details however 
trifling; he knew almost every animal on his 
various farms and at the Zoo. On Monday 
evening, the 4th instant, after completing his 
day’s work, and when ready to leave for home, 
he collapsed and died, and in his death the 
veterinary profession undoubtedly loses a good 
friend at a time when it can ill afford to do so. 


ak HE He 3k 4 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease among 
cattle at Sheffield was confirmed on Thursday 
of last week; the new area subjected, in con- 
sequence, to restrictions in the movement of 
animals lies in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire. 

An outbreak among cattle at Stanwick, 
Northamptonshire, was confirmed on Sunday, 
the Restriction Order imposed affecting the 
counties of Northampton and Huntingdon; the 
area has been added to the existing infected area 
around Ravensden, Bedfordshire, 


POSSIBLE EARLY RELAXATION OF STANDSTILL ORDER 


During a debate in the House of Lords on 
foot-and-mouth disease, on Tuesday last, Lord 
Feversham said that the recent series of oul- 
breaks in the Midlands created the danger of 
one of the worst epidemics of. the disease that 
the country had ever known, and_ drastic 
measures had to be taken. But it now seemed 
likely that the spread of the infection would nol 
prove to be so serious as was at first feared, 
and it might be possible within a few days to 
relax the Standstill Order applied to most English 
counties. The debate will be reported at some 
length in the Parliamentary Section of our nex! 
issue, 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
Foop AND DruGs BILL 


A Joint Committee, consisting of seven mem- 
bers from each House, has been appointed to 
consider the Food and Drugs Bill. 


The following is among the Guestions and 
answers recorded in the House of Commons 
recently: 

DoG-RACING TRACKS 


Mr. Ruys Davies asked the Home Secretary 
whether he can state the number of dog-racing 
tracks in existence in this country? 

Sir S. Hoare: [| regret that there are no official 
statistics on this point. 


LEGAL NOTES 

Caltle Subsidy: Fraud by Certifying Officer- 
An auctioneer, who was appointed by the Live- 
stock Commission to act as Certifying Officer, 
appeared in the Sheriff Court at Airdrie, 
Lanarkshire, on March 29th, 1938, charged with 
the issue of a certificate unaer the cattle subsidy 
scheme in respect of an animal which had been 
rejected as ineligible by the certifying authority 
and which had not been ear-punched. Payment 
of subsidy was made by the Commission as a 
result of the issue of the certificate. 

The auctioneer pleaded guilly and was fined 
t20 with the alternative of 30 = days’ 
imprisonment. 

It is provided in the statutory subsidy scheme 
that. before payment of subsidy may be made in 
respect of an animal, the animal must be 
examined by a duly appointed’ certifying 
authority, declared eligible, and ear-punched in 
the right ear with a punch supplied by the 
Livestock Commission. . 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GOLD 


MEDAL 
AWARD TO SIR MERRIK BURRELL 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
has decided unanimously to award the Society’s 
Gold Medal for Distinguished Services to Agricul- 
ture to Sir Merrik Burrell. Sir Merrik Burrell 
was President of the Royal Agricultural Society 
and Chairman of the Council of Agriculture for 
England in 1936, and is Chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the County Councils’ 
Association. 

As Chairman of the Governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College he has played a responsible 
part in the rebuilding of the College, and his 
membership of the Agricultural Research Council 
has mainly been concerned with the Animal 
Diseases Committee of which he is Chairman. 
For many years he was Chairman of the R.A.S.E, 
Committee which founded and administered the 
London Quarantine Station before it passed into 
the control of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

oh * a 

ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
Lonpon GAZETTE——-WAR OFFICE-——TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 
W. Gibson resigns his 


April 8th.——Capt. 


commn. and retains his rank, with permission 
to wear the prescribed uniform (March 18th), 


| 
| 








A SOUTH AFRICAN APPOINTMENT 

received from the South African 
y Medical Association the following 

letter which has been sent to all members of 

that Association, and which was noted with 

approval by the N.V.M.A. Appointments Com- 

mittee at a meeting held on April Sth: 

S.A.V.M.LA. 


P.O. Onderstepoort, 
March 1st, 1938. 


We have 
Veterinary 


To All Members. 

ASSISTANT VETERINARY OFFICER—-BASUTOLAND 

Applications are invited for the post. of 
Assistant Veterinary Officer, Basutoland Protec- 
torate. The seale of salary is ¢450-£25-£600 plus 
free bachelor quarters or an allowance in lieu 
thereof, and free medical attention (other than 
specialist treatment), 

Duties to commence April Ist, 1938, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. Candidates must be 
under 35 years of age. 

Further particulars and application forms may 
be obtained from the Government Secretary, 
Maseru, Basutoland. 

Members are advised that the’ conditions 
applying to this post were fully considered by 
the Council which concluded that the scale of 
salary is inadequate. 

Council therefore desires to 
against applying for the post. 

. W. J. v ReENspurG, Hon. Sec. Treas. 
S.A.V.M.A. 


FEATURING FASCIOLA 
“Three new Gaumont-British — instructional 
films about to be issued, one dealing with the 
development of a chick within the egg and 
another with the life-history of the liver fluke, 


warn members 


. 


show the remarkable progress made with the 
scientific film and suggest how useful it may 
become in education,” states The Times, in a 


recent issue. 

“The Development of the Chick, in particular, 
denotes a great advance. The diagrams used 
in earlier films of the kind are here replaced 
with pictures of the living embryo itself, from 
the rapid growth during the first hours of incuba- 
tion until the moment when the chick is ready 
to peck its way out. The film shows the forma- 
tion of arteries and the first appearance of the 
heart, the movements of the growing embryo, 
and the gradual extension of the embryo until it 
fills the whole space within the shell. Regarded 
merely as a series of pictures, with its patterns 
of beautifully traced arteries and veins and the 
transparent rudimentary organs, fhe film is 
remarkable enough, but its real achievement is in 
the fact that the embryo is alive, that the heart 
is seen to beat, and the limbs put forth, and 
that growth takes place before one’s’ eyes. 

“ Fasciola, which relates the life-history of the 
liver fluke, tells a much more complicated story 
in great detail, resorting at times, quite excusably, 
to diagrams but dealing wherever possible in 
pictures of the liver fluke in all stages beneath 
the microscope. It is met first, full grown in 
the liver of an infected sheep, and followed 
through the whole cycle from the release of the 
egg in droppings, its attachment to a_ water- 
snail, its division within the snail into several 
larvae still more developed, to its wait, as a 
cyst on damp grass, until it passes again into 
the animal to complete its growth and _ start 
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another family. The third film is Moorlands, an 
interesting though less ambitious film which 
examines the formation of moors and their flora 
and fauna and is suitable for an ordinary 
‘interest’ programme.” 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 
The undermentioned have been published 
recently. Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or directly tram H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the tollowing addresses: London: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1: Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 
Price Post 
nel free 
S 4 & «€ 
House oF Commons BILLS: 
122. Dogs Act (1871) Amend- 
ment (Changed to Dogs 
Amendment), Lords Amend- 
ments ... nee nae jae 0 1 0 13 
HeALTH, MINISTRY OF: 
Circular 1690. Public Health 
(Imported Food)  Regula- 
tions, 1937. Recognition of 
Official Certificates, France, 
Kenya, South West Africa. 
March 31st, 1938 (33-9999) 0. 1 0 1: 
HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND, DEPART- 
MENT OF: 
Foods Circular 52, 1938, Public 
lie alth (Imported Food) 
Regulations (Scotland), 1937, 
Recognition of Official Certi- 
ficates, Argentine, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Danzig, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Shanghai, Sweden, 
Uruguay, April 4th, 1938 


(49-9999) tA a o 838 B 
STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 
1938: 


Diseases of Animals.—-227. The 
arasitic Mange Order, 
dated March 9th, 1938 ‘ 

228. The Glanders or Farcy 
Order, dated March 10th, 
1938... es Tre wae 0 4 0 5 

229. The Sheep-Pox Order, 
dated March 10th, 1938 

ok % ok uk ok 
DOGS AS PARATYPHOID CARRIERS / 

After making reference to the evidence given 
in the course of the Croydon typhoid inquiry to 
the effect that Bacillus typhosus may be found 
in human, but not in animal excreta, an annota- 
tion in the January 22nd issue of the Lancet 
continues: “ Until recently paratyphoid fever 
had never been recognised in a dog, but a paper 
by Dr. J. Caspersen in the October number of 
Norsk Magasin for Laegevidenskapen suggests 
that despite the comparatively high concentration 
of hydrochloric acid in their stomachs (about 
double than in man) dogs may not only suffer 
severely from a paratyphoid B_ infection but 
may also convey if to man. A human outbreak 
of paratyphoid studied by Caspersen occurred 
last March in a Norwegian railway station com- 
munity of about 1,000 souls, whose water supply 
came from two main sources and whose milk 
supply came from one and the same dairy. 
B. paratyphosus was found in the faeces of the 
six persons whose illness was clinically charac- 
teristic of paratyphoid, and also in the faeces of 
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three other persons showing no clinical sign of 
ine infection. As many as six of the nine facces- 
positive persons lived in the same house, and 
four of the six were ill. Agglutination tests and 
the cultural behaviour of the bacilli in question 
having confirmed the diagnosis of paratyphoid B, 
and the milk and water having been excluded 
as likely sources of the infection, a search was 
made for a carrier likely to be responsible for 
the outbreak. ‘The search proving negative 
among human beings, the local medical officer 
of health, Dr. H. Walther, investigated the 
antecedents of an 18-month-old bitch belonging 
to the house in question. She had suddenly fallen 
ill between February 10th and 15th with violent 
diarrhoea which had lasted about three days. 
She was ill altogether for about a fortnight and 
was for a week so feeble that her owner though! 
she must be paralysed. She aborted on February 
20th, and was apparently well again about 
March Ist-—i.e., a couple of days before the 
beginning of the human outbreak. About. six 
weeks after she had recovered her faeces were 
examined for B. paratyphosus, which was _ not 
found. But her serum agglutinated paratyphoid 
antigen in a dilution of 1: 320 after two hours. 
As her O-agglutination was weaker (1:40), and 
as an infection with a member of the salmonella 
group migni conceivably have been responsible 
for the agglutination of the paratyphoid antigen, 
salmonella agglutination tests were carried out, 
but proved negative. To strengthen his case. 
Caspersen examined the sera of 23 other dogs. 
and did not once obtain agglutination of these 
sera with a paratyphoid antigen. The massive 
and almost simultaneous infection of the occu- 
pants of the house in question, therefore, seem 
best accounted for in terms of a canine infection, 
although a few of the later human cases muy 
possibly have represented secondary human 
infections. The implications of Caspersen’s 
observations are, of course, limited by the differ- 
ences in biological properties between typhoid 
and paratyphoid B bacilli.” 

4 * bd DS *k 
SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
GENETICS 

The Seventh International Congress of Genetics 
will meet in Edinburgh in 1939, and in all proba- 
bility from August 23rd to 30th. 

In a notice regarding this Congress issued by 
the Secretary-General, Professor F. A, E. Crew, of 
the Institute of Animal Genetics, West Mains 
Road, Edinburgh, 9, it is stated that the 
Organising Committee have selected as President 
of the Congress, Dr. N. I. Vavilov, Vice-President 
of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Science, 
Director of the Institute of Plant Industry, 
Leningrad, and of the Institute of Genetics of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

It is most likely that the membership fee for 
the Congress will be two guineas, this covering 
participation in all the general activities of the 
Congress and the receipt of the printed proceed- 
ings which are to appear as a special volume of 
the Journal of Genetics. 

The plenary sessions of the Congress and the 
meetings of the different sections will be accom- 
modated in the rooms of the five University 
Departments of the King’s Buildings Group. The 
adjacent Students’ Union includes dining, tea and 
common rooms. Accommodation for some 200) 
members will be found in certain of — the 
students’ hostels, whilst for the rest adequate 
hotel accommodation has been _ tentative’) 
booked. The cost of board residence in the 
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students’ hostels ranges from two pounds, ten 
shillings, to three guineas a week, while the rates 
al the different hotels necessarily vary according 
to their size and status. 

Messrs. Pickfords, Ltd., have been appointed 
oflicial travel agents for the Congress and they 
are to be responsible for the making of satis- 
factory hotel arrangements. They will be 
communicating with all those who signify their 
intention of attending the Congress. 

It is proposed that during the week before 
the Congress opens there shait be a pre-Congress 
tour, the actual details of which must, of course, 
be determined by the wishes of those who 
propose to join it. Receptions and demonstra- 
tions necessarily of interest to members of the 
Congress will be arranged by certain of the 
University Departments and Research Institutions 
in London, Cambridge and elsewhere. It ts 
thought that possibly a tour from London = by 
motor-’bus, which would include visits to these 
Departments and Institutions and at the same 
lime pass through selected regions of typical 
English scenery, would appeal to many of those 
who are coming to Edinburgh for the Congress. 
This tour should end in Edinburgh on the early 
evening of Tuesday, August 22nd. 

Professor Crew continues: “ The programme of 
the Congress is al the present time tentative and 
somewhat vague. it can only take final shape 
when the Organising Committee has been made 
aware of the particular interests and desires of 
the members and when it is known who definitely 
is coming. However, in general it is thought that 
a programme more or less after the following 
pattern would prove to be agreeable to most. 

“On the evening of Tuesday, August 22nd, there 
will be an informal gathering in the Departments 
out at King’s Buildings where facilities for 
registration will have been provided and where 
demonstrations will have already been staged. 

“On the morning of the first real day of the 
Congress the inaugural meeting will be held. At 
this there will be addresses by the President of 
the International Committee, the President of the 
Congress and also by representatives of the city 
and the University of Edinburgh. In the after- 
noon there will be a plenary session at which 
it is thought selected speakers might deal with 
certain chosen aspects of Gene and Chromosome 
Theory. In the evening it is intended to hold 
one of the official receptions. 

“On the morning of Thursday, the 24th, there 
will be a plenary session at which selected 
speakers will deal with the Genetic Aspects of 
Evolution. In the evening the President will be 
invited to give his address. 

“The plenary session on the morning of 

Friday, the 25th, will be divided into two parts, 
one concerning itself with animal breeding in 
the light of genetics, the other with plant breed- 
ing in the light of genetics and again selected 
speakers will take part. In the evening it is 
suggested that a lecture, possibly a public lecture, 
should be given by one of our members. 
“The plenary session on Saturday morning 
will be devoted to physiological genetics (gene 
expression in its biochemical, physiological and 
developmental aspects). In the evening it is 
proposed to have a reception at the Zoological 
Park, 

“On Sunday, the 27th, the whole Congress will 
move out of Edinburgh by special train to the 
Highlands. Meals will be taken er route and the 
train will wait while those who wish may walk 
for a litthe amid typical Highland scenery. 





“It has been suggested that the plenary session 
on the morning of Monday, the 2oth, might wei 
be devoled to a general consideration of poly- 
ploidy and hybridisation in plants and already 
a number of workers in this field have been 
approached with a view to their taking part. In 
the evening of this day the second oflicial recep- 
tion will be held. 

“On Tuesday, the 29th, the morning plenary 
session will be devoted to ‘Human Genetics,’ 
while that on the evening of Wednesday, the 
30th, will concern itself with * The Properties 
of the Chromosome.’ 

“In addition to these plenary sessions, al 
which for the main part only such as have been 
selected and specially invited will speak, there 
will be sectional meetings on the afternoons ot 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and also on the morning of Wednes- 
day, the 30th. The number of the sections and 
the topics or interests which will determine their 
discussions are not yet clearly known, but in a 
general way the idea is that several shall run 
concurrently and that on each occasion the sub- 
ject shall be introduced by someone specialiy 
invited, this introduction taking the form of an 
orientational review. It may be assumed _ that 
there will be sectional meetings which will deal 
with the subject matters presented in the plenary 
sessions; for example, animal breeding, plant 
breeding, physiological genetics, human genetics, 
gene and chromosome theory and so forth. But 
in addition it is to be hoped that there will 
be sectional discussions dealing with such 
matters as poultry genetics, the genetical work 
on cancer, recent virus work, transplantation 
work, the salivary gland work and _ statistical 
genetics.” 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 
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SODIUM SULPHANILYL SULPHANILATE AND 
CANINE DISTEMPER 

To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—Since the appearance of the paper by 
Dochez and Slanetz (Science, 87, February 11th, 
1938) in which they reported their -observation 
that sodium sulphanilyl sulphanilate was of value 
in the prevention and treatment of canine dis- 
temper, a number of veterinary practitioners 
have enquired as to the effect of this drug. A 
considerable number of experiments have been 
completed in these laboratories and our results 
are not in parallel with those described in the 
American publication. In our hands this drug 
has not influenced the course of infection with 
the Carré-Laidlaw-Dunkin distemper virus either 
in ferrets or in dogs. At present we know of 
no obvious explanation for this complete discrep- 
ancy and we hope at an early date to publish 
the details of our experiments. 

The above drug should not be confused with 
sulphanilamide, which in our preliminary experi- 
ments appears to have little or no influence on 
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the course of infection with the distemper virus 
but does seem to control the secondary infections. 

We are in communication with Dr. Dochez, 
but in view of the interest which has been 
aroused by the original paper, felt that a short 
note of our results would be of interest. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. B. MACINTYRE. 


Rh. F. MONTGOMERIE. 
oS 


THE COW TAIL CUTTING CASE—SOME 
REFLECTIONS 

To THE EpIroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—In the Record of to-day’s date there is a 
short report of a cruelty prosecution: “ Cutting 
of cows’ tails—a barbarous custom.” No mention 
is made of the extent of the cutting, therefore 
an outsider is unable to judge the amount of 
cruelty attached to it. As regards the phantom 
disease of so-called “ worm in the tail,” I always 
understood that a small slit was made under- 
neath near the root of the tail and the supposed 
worm was part of a tendon that was removed. 
Evidently the cow in question was down—lI 
never knew that was considered a symptom of 
“worm in the tail.’ Are we so very much 
enlightened to-day? I still believe that there is 
a disease of the cow’s tail that we know nothing 
about. The first sign of it is usually discovered 
when the tail is raised to insert a thermometer. 
The animal will spring forward and any move- 
ment of the tail causes intense pain. At the 
root and for some distance up the rump the skin 
is tense and the .muscles are hard and boarded. 
For many years I found it only in cows and 
heifers and blamed injury from “ hockering ” 
when in bulling, but of late years I have found 
the same condition in bullocks where injury 
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could almost be ruled out. The majority clear 
up under treatment but a few are left with an 
ugly droop in the tail that spoils the appearance 
of the animal and pulls it much down in condi- 
tion. A few more severe cases are left with 
what appears like a dislocation of the tail. The 
tail comes down at an acute angle about the 
second or third joint and the animal is quite 
unable to raise it, even when the back is arched. 

Some years ago I had three cows in one shed 
with this disease and all finished up with 
apparent dislocation of a joint in the tail. At the 
present moment there is an individual in this 
district who guarantees to get any “ loin struck’ 
cow to her feet within two hours. He cannot 
be called a quack, as this is the only piece of 
quackery I have ever heard of his practising. 
I am told he introduces some white powder into 
a small puncture near the end of the tail. He 
is a busy, successful cow dealer. 

Is it not about time we veterinary surgeons 
got together and tried to come to some agree- 
ment as to just what constitutes cruelty to 
animals? Why all this silence in the profession 
over the passing of the Docking and Nicking 
(Prohibition) Bill? Many men like myself in the 
profession who have docked thousands’ of 
animals in their time and are continuing to do 
so daily must be annoyed to be told that all the 
time they have been guilty of consistent 
unnecessary cruelty. Is the word “ nicking” 
added as a blind to the ignorant? Surely the 
practice is obsolete. I have been in constant 
horse practice for 40 years and never saw the 
operation and have never been asked to do it, 

Yours faithfully, 
Wn. A. CAMPBELL. 

Boroughbridge, 

Yorks. 

April 8th, 1938. 
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OF RETURNS 




















Foot- 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic § Sheep Swine 
Disease. Mange. Scab. Fever. 
Animals | Out- 
slaugh- breaks 
Out- Out- tered as | reported Out- Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks Animals | breaks diseased | by the] Animals| breaks breaks — slaugh- 
con- §attacked.| con- or ex- || Local | attacked.|) con- con- tered. 
firmed. | firmed. posed to Authori- firmed. | firmed. 
infection. || ties. | 
No. | No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. 
Period 16th to 31st March, 1938 44 48 10 458 5 7 9 | 14 12 
Corresponding anus in | | 
1937 one ° eee 23 28 5 _- 4 5 6 61 24 
1936 ees eee aes 31 34 —- -— | 3 8 7 118 127 
1935 fax eae le so | a | — - -b 12 18 72 23 
Total Ist January to 3lst | 
March, 1938 _ eee 269 270 | 113 15,012 | 35 He 83 96 41 
Corresponding period in 
19% exe in eve 178 205 =| 3 262 | 687 88 96 311 179 
1936 ee ae 153 187 | 4 379 |S 49 167 || 120 552 404 
1935 eee es aes 121 | 132 | 22 4,692 | 52 78 ; 153 » 409 159 


Notse.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 














